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Italian Insurance 
Maintained Position 
During African War 


Reinsurance Relations, Excluded 
From Sanctions, Were 


Not Broken Off 


Development at Home and Abroad 
Continued in Spite of World 
Wide Currency Troubles 


During 1936 and also the latter half of 
1935 when the Ethiopian enterprise domi- 
nated Italy’s economic life the insurance 
industry, including both direct business 
and reinsurance relations, was carried on 
with relatively little disturbance. An 
Italian correspondent of the Review of 
London writes that “it is symptomatic 
and comforting that in spite of the ten- 
sion and stoppage of almost all interna- 
tional exchanges during the Ethiopian 
conflict, insurance and re-insurance rela- 
tions were excluded from sanctions and 
were not broken off. This instance, more 
than any other, has shown the peculiar 
status of the insurance industry.” 

Last year did not show any unfavor- 
able repercussions on the reinsurance 
activities of Italian insurance companies, 
it is reported, which also in direct in- 
surance abroad were able to maintain 
in full all their connections and business 
in many countries, even increasing the 
development of their business. This was 
done in spite of further complications 
which arose in Italy and in other coun- 
tries from the necessities imposed by the 
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“Blunder Book” 


One of the country’s greatest advertising agencies keeps in 
its production department what it calls a “Blunder Book.” The 
purpose is, of course, to reduce the wastage caused by mistakes | 
which sharper attention would have avoided. 
names are possible entrants, far from resenting this inexorable | 
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Those whose 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 





Inter City Managers 
Favor More Drafting 
Of College Alumni 


New York and Boston General 
Agents Hold Meetings At Yea- 
mans Hall, Charleston 


WANT C. L. U.’s ENCOURAGED 


Discuss Agency Management Prob- 
lems, Including Those In 
Women’s Departments 











Members of the Inter City Life Man- 
agers have returned to their homes after 
holding meetings in Yeamars Hall, 
Charleston, S. C. 

This organization consists of a group 
of general agents of Boston and New 
York City who meet twice a year for 
exchange of ideas. The last meeting was 
at Booth Bay, Maine. Problems under 
consideration are those common to pro- 
duction in the larger cities. 

Those in Attendance 

New York members of the association 
are Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life; Harry 
Gardiner, John Hancock; Clancy D. Con- 
nell, Provident Mutual; Sheppard Ho- 
mans, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Roscoe H. Keffer, Aetna Life. Boston 
members are Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock; Robert W. Moore, Jr., New 
England Life; Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn 
Mutual Life, and president of the Boston 
life underwriters association. All of the 
members, excepting Roscoe H. Keffer, 
who was on the Pacific Coast, were at 








witness, regard it as their friend, for it helps to keep their 
individual proficiency at its maximum. And that means, of 
course, better pay, promotions when opportunities come, and 


defense of the currency situation. 
Direct Business Satisfactory 

In these eighteen months direct busi- 
ness in Italy in general yielded satisfac- 
tory results, this review of insurance 
activities indicates. Fire experience con- 
tinued good and accident and third-party 
lability lines improved, due partly to 
diminished exposure during the period of 
the African campaign, and partly to the 
considerable increase of motor traffic in 
the colonial territories. The marine 
branch found, in the greater export traf- 
fic for the colonies, compensation for 
the curtailment of traffic with foreign 
countries. Life business regained in 1936 
Its normal development and nearly all 
offices increased their output. 

Annual reports of Italian companies 
Covering 1935 are the latest available at 
the present time. These reveal that the 
companies were able to continue develop- 
ment, says the Review, and the consoli- 
dation of their interests both at home 


the Yeamans Hall meeting. 

In the agency management discussion 
at Charleston recruiting was one of the 
topics under review. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the general agents 
should encourage their agents, to become 
>. L. U’s; furthermore, it was urged 

that there be more recruiting among 
college graduates. C. L. U.’s are figuring 
more prominently in the insurance scene 
with each passing year and a surprisingly 
} large number of those possessing the 
degree are appearing in the news of ap- 
pointments and elevations. 

Comments on C. L. U.’s 

Harry Gardiner, New York general 
agent of the John Hancock, who is also 
| president of the company’s general 

agents’ association, said to The Eastern 
Underwriters this week: 

“The fact that some of the leading 
producers in the country are C. L. U's 
and also that the C. L. U. ranks are 
furnishing a larger quota of promotions 
in general agencies is concrete evidence 
that these degree holders are practical 
as well as academic; that they are suc- 


the prestige within the organization which every ambitious 
man values. 


The underwriter may think that what with application 
blanks, amendments, certificates, and all the other bits of paper 
he must use he has enough to do without keeping a “Blunder 
Book.” Yet he might find the occasional reviewing of these 
defeats, in such a frank record, would save him from similar 
ones, in current and future interviews. 


They may not call it “Blunder Book,” but there are keen 
underwriters who keep business diaries for just this self-service. 
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M husetts Mutual Lif 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
Comparative Summary 
of 
Annual Statement Figures 
ETS December 31, December 31, 
ASSETS _ 1935 1936 
NE inne ncneKeenersneneees $510,142,154 $552,883,174 
Interest Due and Accrued............. 11,282,782 7,651,700 
Premiums Due and Accrued............ 11,800,006 11,578,083 
$533,224,942 $572,112,957 
LIABILITIES 
ee re $412,155,115 $440,240,634 
Policyholders’ Funds.................. 89,659,015 97,137,180 
Policy Claims in process of settlement. . . . 1,632,029 2,018,383 
Dividends to Policyholders............. 4,847,756 4,784,907 
TI ini stig tcnniccanensniniie 1,665,789 2,090,951 
Miscellaneous Liabilities............... 345,548 291,028 
$510,305,252  $546,563,083 
I NE bo ac crn aniovnrvusies 4,194,578 5,500,000 
$514,499,830 $552,063,083 
DEE - wa cee a 0:5 bab Ste KbSEReeEERS $ 18,725,112 $ 20,049,874 
TOTAL CONTINGENCY FUNDS.... $ 22,919,690 $ 25,549,874 
On December 31, 1936, the Company had in its 
Offices and in Banks Cash Balances of more than 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
and held more than 
THIRTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
in United States Government Bonds 
During the year 1936 During the year 1936 
the Company paid to the Cash Receipts of the Company 
Policyholders and Beneficiaries were over 
the sum of NINETY MILLION DOLLARS 
FIFTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS in Excess of Cash Disbursements 
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Investment Officers Discuss 


Trends At 


Financial Section Meeting 


The Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention which held its mid-year 
meeting in the Palmer House, Chicago, 
on Monday surveyed current investment 
trends before an attendance that set a 
record for the four years that the sec- 
tion has held the mid-year meeting. 
Chairman was J. E. McPherson, treas- 
urer Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
City. Among visitors were Commis- 
sioner George H. Newbauer of Indiana 
and his predecessor Harry E. McClain. 
T. A. Phillips, president Minnesota 
Mutual Life and president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention was also present. 

The opinion was expressed that low 
interest rates would continue and that 
government policy would stabilize long 
term rates thus maintaining bond price 
levels. There were assurances of urban 
and rural real estate recovery which 
would afford the companies opportunity 
to dispose of acquired properties and in- 
crease the field of investment in mort- 
gages. 

Both President Phillips and Colonel C. 
B. Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel of A. L. C., expressed greetings to 
the gathering. Mr. Phillips said prob- 
ably no group of buyers has so great in- 
vestment problems as do life companies. 
There is more pressure to buy for inter- 
est and yield. Quality is still the prime 
essential. 

Opportunities in Railroads 

There are opportunities for investment 
in the railroad field, said Wendell P. 
Coler, actuary American United, Indiana- 
polis, but it is no place for a lazy in- 
vestor. The main factor is careful study 
of all elements of strength and weakness 
of the particular road with an eye espe- 
cially to earning power. Frequently, Mr. 
Coler, said, railroads in receivership or 
trusteeship are in better shape physically 
than those that have struggled through 
by skimping on maintenance. Among 
factors which he found necessary to 
watch are ton miles per dollar of debt for 
different mortgage districts, of sale price 
of bonds, and percentage of railway op- 
erating revenues used for transportation 
expenses, and gross ton miles per train 
hour. 

Need to Know Investment Costs 

Complete analysis of investment costs 
_ cluding not only the direct costs but all 
indirect charges of every nature which 
apply to the operation of the investment 
department of a company, was suggested 
by Don F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual Life, in a talk on cost of operat- 
Ing an investment department. Mr. 
Roberts said that while gross earnings 
from investments are important the real 
interest rests with net earnings, after all 
expenses of operation; that companies 
should do everything in their power to 
keep down expenses, to overcome in part 
the effects of lower gross earnings. He 
could see no prospect of higher gross 
earnings in the near future. A substan- 
tial part of seasoned investments are still 
being refunded at lower rates. 

Mr. Roberts said an analysis should 
attempt to allocate the proper portion of 
each of the various operations and func- 
tions of the investment department, after 
Which changes in routine and in policy 
can be considered. It may be discovered 
that the accounting system needs com- 
plete overhauling. There may not be a 
Proper distribution of work. The loan 
servicing section now should be in posi- 


tion where personnel can be somewhat 
reduced. The problem of the real estate 
department is rapidly changing from one 
of rehabilitation and management to one 
of liquidation. 

Such a study also may disclose that 
change in investment policy is desirable, 
may raise the question whether indivi- 
dual investments are actually as profit- 
able as they seem. Small mortgages may 
be found unprofitable, since they cost 
about as much to put on the books as 
larger ones and the cost of servicing is 
just about the same. In analyzing bond 
department costs it may be discovered 
that too great a price is being paid for 
diversification, he said. A large number 
of issues of bonds requires more watch- 
fulness for unfavorable developments, 
more amortization calculations, more en- 
tries for interest collections and more 
lines in the annual statement. 

“Diversification within proper limits is 
most desirable,” Mr. Roberts concluded, 
“but it can conceivably be carried so far 
that the net yield from the investment 
account as a whole will prove unattrac- 
tive.” 

Short Term Rate Trend Up 

A prolonged era of low bond yields 
seems to be ahead in the opinion of E. 
C. Wilkinson, associate manager Stand- 
ard Statistics Co. However, he said, the 
low point in short term interest rates has 
been passed for this phase of the re- 


covery and some stiffening of rates may 


be expected. No serious dislocation of 
the bond structure is expected, he said. 
Its recent reaction was due to down- 
ward adjustment of short term rates, an- 
nouncement of the increase in bank re- 
serve requirements and because it was 
due for one of its periodic breathing 
spells. 

Life companies cannot expect to dis- 
pose of all their city real estate holdings 
at the market peak, said Henry F. 
Chadeayne, secretary General American 
Life, St. Louis. To attempt this would 
result in having many properties on hand 
after the peak had passed and the mar- 
ket was again declining. Some proper- 
ties probably will be sold only when the 
speculative buyer enters the market. 

A. B. Cunningham, treasurer Montana 
Life and secretary of the Financial Sec- 
tion, read the results of a survey of cur- 
rent investment practices of member 
companies. 

Plan for Selling Farm Lands 

A suggested policy with reference to 
the sale of farm lands was given by A. 
O. Merriam, vice-president Franklin Life. 
He said it is desirable to sell a certain 
proportion of the poor farms with a simi- 
lar proportion of the better ones. Possi- 
ble losses on poorer farms should be 
amortized concurrently as possible gains 
on better farms are realized. However, 
there is a possibility that economic 
-hanges are taking place that may create 
a far larger number of buyers of poor 
farms than of other classes, or vice versa. 

“Therefore the temptation to sell at a 
profit everything which will today bring 
a profit, or to sell off immediately every- 
thing which affords no profit today and 
write off the loss, is not a good policy,” 
said Mr. Merriam. “When a farm is 
sold at a loss, if it must be sold at a loss, 
then the next farm should bring a profit 
to balance. For a life insurance com- 
pany there is no safety in any other pro- 
cedure. Personally I have the highest 


hopes of the future, but in matters of 
loss and profit today, then let the bal- 
ance be justifiable today.” 

He discussed the possibility of creat- 
ing a better market for farms, recogniz- 
ing that competition of life companies 
tor farm buyers might do much to hurt 
the market. The Franklin Life keeps 
its farms occupied, in running order, 
maintaining themselves or yielding a 
small but generally acceptable profit. The 
farms are advertised conservatively on 
a local basis. The farm maintenance, 
management and sales machinery, Mr. 
Merriam said, has not yet been required 
to function as a real estate sales or- 
ganization but is ready to do so at a 
moment’s notice. 

Could Avoid Municipal Bond Defaults 

Past defaults of municipal bonds could 
have been largely avoided by life insur- 
ance companies. J. W. Johnson of the 
investment research division of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, declared. By remem- 
bering the lessons of the past and mak- 
ing full use of the available analytical 
tools, he said, life companies should be 
able to steer clear of a great deal of 
trouble in this field in the future. 

The technique of analyzing municipal 
bonds, he said, seems never to have been 
developed to the same degree as that 
used in appraising securities of railroads, 
utilities and other private borrowers, pos- 
sibly due to the generally excellent rec- 
ords of municipal bonds. Confidence in 
this type of investment was so great that 
there was “an unmistakable breaking 
down of investors’ vigilance” in the pros- 
perous past. Numerous defaults from 
1929 to 1936 caused a marked change in 
this attitude, and a highly selective muni- 
cipal bond market resulted. Mr. John- 
son expressed hope that if, as it now 
appears, improved business conditions 
will permit most of the depression de- 
faulters to mect their obligations in full, 
there will not be a return by investors to 
the feeling that extensive analysis is not 
needed. Caution and discrimination will 
do much, he said, to prevent loss to in- 
vestors and also will serve the best inter- 
ests of borrowing municipalities. Such 
vigilance is especially necessary in boom 
times. 

“The difficulty of obtaining the perti- 
nent facts is sometimes a major handi- 
cap to adequate analysis,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “It seems to me that the ultimate 
solution of this problem is largely up to 
the lenders, and will be found only when 
institutions such as ours insist upon ade- 
quate information not only at the time 
that loans are made but also during the 
entire life of such loans. Meanwhile we 
must rely to a considerable extent on the 
investment bankers to obtain for us the 
information which is not available from 
published sources. As continuous buyers 
f municipal bonds we pay substantial 
sums to the bankers in the form of com- 
missions and are in position to require 
service in return.” 

Mr. Johnson said that analysis of 
background of the municipal bonds de- 
serves more attention than it generally 
receives. Municipal credit analysis can 
be assisted by a study of past defaults 
and the circumstances which caused 
them. There is considerable correlation 
between the number of defaults and the 
financial yardsticks, such as per capita 
debt, percentage of debt to assessed valu- 
tion, ration of debt service charges to to- 
tal expenditures, and rapidity of increase 


in indebtedness. Effects of tax limita- 
tion laws in certain states are readily ap- 
parent, he said. 
Competition in Mortgage Field 

Life insurance companies are faced 
with a great variety of competition in 
the mortgage loan field, Howard Holder- 
ness, vice-president Jefferson Standard 


Life, stated. The principal outside 
sources are: Building and loan associa- 
tions, governmental agencies, including 


the Federal Housing Administration, 
Federal Land Banks and Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; commercial banks 
and mortgage companies. The most 
serious competition comes from govern- 
mental agencies, and especially from the 
FHA. 

“The FHA will insure loans up to 80% 
and there is a move in Congress to get 
this increased to 90%. If we can use the 
past as a criterion for what will happen 
in the future, there will be a lot of grief 
to the Government at some time on these 
FHA loans, as in the past depression 
where real estate loans were supposed 
to have been made on a 50% to 662-3% 
basis, with the FHA guaranteeing 80% 
loans, in the next depression (and I 
might add in this connection that I am 
not one who believes that the Govern- 
ment can legislate economic conditions 
so that we will have continuous pros- 
perity), there will be a large number of 
these FHA loans which will go in de- 
fault and necessitate foreclosure and ac- 
quisition of property and further issu- 
ance of obligation guaranteed by the U. 
S. Government.” Mr. Holderness ex- 
pressed belief this would be especially 
true on larger loans, and particularly 
apartment houses, a type in which de- 
pression experience showed it was diffi- 
cult to meet operating expenses in many 
instances. 

He said the FHA should not be con- 
tinued, as conditions have improved. 
There is an abundance of money which 
life companies and building and loan 
companies are willing and desirous of 
lending at a reasonable rate and on terms 
that are economically sound. 

Competition from commercial banks 
has grown considerably, Mr. Holderness 
said. The Federal Reserve Board now 
permits member banks to make amortized 
loans for 10 years up to 60% of appraised 
value of improved real estate. Each 
bank can make loans up to its capital 
ond surplus or one-third of its time de- 
posits, whichever is greater. The banks 
will give lower interest rate on this type 
of loan, which tends to lower interest 
rates in general on mortgage loans in 
the banks’ territory. He hoped for, but 
did not expect, reduction of this type of 
competition. 

Search of life companies for invest- 
ments at adequate yield has intensified 
competition between themselves in the 

rtgage loan field. Mr. Holderness ex- 
pressed belief that a 5% or higher rate, 
depending upon desirability of the loan, 
is not unreasonable to a borrower for 
long term mortgage money. Another 
competitive tool is the prepayment privi- 
lege. An anticipation fee should be in- 
cluded, Mr. Holderness said for the 
privilege of prepaying the loan before 
maturity. Otherwise when interest rates 
become lower the borrower will shop 
around and refinance elsewhere. 

One method successfully used to ob- 
viate this evil is to give the mortgagor 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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HEARD on the WAY 








The recent retirement of Lawrence C. 
Kederich as agency director of the 
Knickerbocker Branch of the New York 
Life after 43 years of service with the 
company brings to attention again the 
fact that he is a member of a family of 
brothers who are known from Coast to 
Coast in the New York Life organiza- 
tion. L. C.’s brothers are George A., 
Charles and Harry. A _ fifth brother, 
Robert, died last year. 

George A. Kederich is supervisor of 
agents, Greater New York department, 
and lives in Brooklyn. He was the of- 
fice boy of George W. Perkins, at one 
time head of the company’s production 
division, and who left the New York 
Life to become a partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan. Later, George A. was also office 
boy of Darwin P. Kingsley and of 
Thomas A. Buckner. Lawrence started 
as office boy of C. C. Whitney, then sec- 
retary of the company. Charles, now in 
poor health, was manager of the com- 
pany’s agency in the Flatiron Building, 
New York, for years the company’s larg- 
est agency. Harry is now running that 
agency. 

The decision of - the Prudential to in- 
clude in its Industrial policies a photo- 
stat copy of the application as is the 
practice for Ordinary policies greatly in- 
terested insurance men when news of 
this action was read in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week. 


Non-medical policies on a number of 
well-known sports writers in this city 
have been written by Thomas J. Hogan, 
Inc., general agents for the United States 
Life. In all thirty-five of these writers 
were insured. They are members of the 
New York Turf Writers Association. 
Among the best known of these news- 
paper men are the following: 


Damon Runyon, writer for the Uni- 
versal News Service; Clem McCarthy, 
sports writer and radio announcer; 


sports columnist on the 
Sun; John F. Kieran, sports columnist 
on the New York Times; Daniel L. 
Lyons, editor, and T. P. Brophy writer, 
the Daily Racing Form; Bill Corum, 


Frank Graham, 


New 
Capossala, 
Commission ; 


York American; Frederick L. 
Inspector, N. Y. State Racing 
W. J. Macbeth, turf editor, 


KN. ¥. Herald Tribune; Edw. F. Curley, 
N. Y. American, and George F. Ryall, 
writer, The New Yorker. 

Two famous personalities of Great 


Britain—Sir Harry Mallaby-Deeley, Bart. 
and Lord Runyon, both of whom were 
members of the Norwich Union Life’s 


board and the latter also a member of 
the London board of the Law Union & 
Rkock, died this month. 

Sir Mallaby-Deeley, former member 
of Parliament, bought the Piccadilly Ho- 
tel in Piccadilly Circus in 1909 for $2,- 
500,000: and the Duke of Bedford’s Cov- 
ent Garden estate, a $10,000,000 trans- 
action. 

In 1920 he startled London by taking a 
shop on the Strand and announcing him- 
self as a provider of cheap suits. Being 
extremely well known because of War 
30nd and real estate activities his ad- 
vertising attracted wide attention, so 
much attention and so many orders for 
$5.25 flannel trousers and $15 suits, that 
he was unprepared for the avalanche. 
When he finally sold the tailoring busi- 
ness he said it had cost him $300,000. 
In 1927 he again came into the limelight 
when he purchased Call Boy, a Derby 
winner, for a record price. His last big 
deal was in 1933 when he bought the 
whole of the interests of the Foundling 
Estates for $8,750,000. This gave him 
thirty-four acres of central London, a 
large open space which he wanted to 
use as a child welfare center. 

Lord Lurgan was an Irish sportsman. 
He joined the Grenadier Guards and 
later was appointed State Stewart of 
Ireland. He became a K.C.V.O. in 1903. 

In London financial circles he was 
chairman of the Carlton and Ritz Hotels 
and of the Norwich Union Life board. 
In all he was chairman of seven cor- 
porations. 

He was one of Britain’s finest golf- 
ers; owned race horses before the war; 
was tall, square-shouldered and a wit. 

Uncle Francis 








Harvey R. Sides Officer of 
Manhattan Life, Auto Victim 


Harvey R. Halsey, senior assistant sec- 
retary of the Manhattan Life, died last 
Saturday after suffering injuries when he 
was struck by an automobile. He was 72 
years old. 

Mr. Halsey was the son of Jacob L. 
Halsey, one of the founders and a vice- 
president of the Manhattan Life. He 
started with the company fifty-four years 
ago as an office boy. Four years ago 
on completion of fifty years’ service he 
received a silver loving cup which he 
turned back to the company as an award 
to the agent who wrote the most in- 
surance for three successive years. Mr. 
Halsey had served in various departments 
including underwriting and he headed the 
claims department at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Halsey was born in East Orange, 
N. J. On his father’s side was a 
descendant of Thomas Halsey who settled 
in Southampton, L. I., in 1640. Surviving 
are two sons, Dr. H. Randolph Halsey, 
lecturer in the School of Pharmacy, Co- 
lumbia University, and Robert S. Halsey; 


two daughters, Miss Elizabeth S. Halsey 
and Mrs. Theodore Wurts of South 
Africa. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT DINNER 


John R. Hardin, president, Mutual 
Benefit, was host at a dinner recently 
to the managers and assistant managers 
of the six farm loan branch offices. John 
S. Thompson, vice-president and mathe- 
matician, was a speaker. 


CONDUCTING SALES SCHOOL 

Frank M. See, general agent, New 
England Mutual, St. Louis, this month 
is conducting a life insurance sales 
course. Each meeting features a sales 
demonstration and a sales clinic. 


—— 
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A NEW YORK STATE Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, with a half century of success behind 
| it, has General Agents’ contracts to offer good 
personal producers in several medium size cities 


in New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


The Eastern Underwriter 


94 Fulton Street, 


New York 








J. Elliott Hall to Head New 
Agency; Divide Bethea Group 


Alexander E. vice-president 
in charge of agency affairs of the Penn 
Mutual Life, 
ments have been completed for a division 
in the Osborne Bethea agency of the 
company in New York City so that J. 


Patterson, 


announces that arrange- 


Elliott Hall returns to agency work for 
Mutual on March 1. The 
quarters of Mr. Hall’s new agency will 
be at 3) Church Street while Mr. 
3ethea continues to operate his agency 
at 50 Church Street. 


the Penn 


Northwestern National Life 
Names Hahne in Cincinnati 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis has appointed Eugene A. 
Hahne as general agent for the company 


in Cincinnati. His agency will be kown 


as the Hahne agency and will have 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. 


With the appointment of Mr. Hahne, 
Northwestern National now has two 
general agencies in Cincinnati, the other 
being the W. E. Lord Co., there for 
many years. 

Mr. Hahne is secretary 
eral Agents and Managers Association 
of Cincinnati. Since 1935 he has been 
manager there for a well known eastern 
company. 


of the Gen- 





DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


TOM BRENNAN 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CH 4-2384 225 west 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 


R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


CHET LEROY 











General Turgeon, Buffalo 
General Agent, Is Dead 


General Newton 1). 
falo died February 18. 

For the past twenty years General 
Turgeon had _ represented the Union 
Central Life as general agent in Buf- 
falo, maintaining offices in the Marine 
Trust Co. Prior to that time he had 
been a member of the general insurance 
firm of Knoll and Turgeon, continuing 
many of his lines after he became the 
representative of the Cincinnati firm. 

3orn in Vermont 68 years prior to his 
death General Turgeon was a close friend 
of the late Calvin Coolidge with whom 
he maintained close friendship through- 
out his life. He had resided in Buffalo 
during the greater portion of his adult 
life and was very active in aiding in 
every worth while enterprise undertaken 
by underwriter groups. 

For more than twenty years General 
Turgeon servide with the 74th Regiment 
in Buffalo, gaining repeated promotions 
from the rank of second lieutenant to 
that of brigadier general which he held 
when he retired from military service. 


Turgeon of Buf- 


MICHIGAN MORATORIUM LAW 

Life companies are interested in the 
Michigan legislature’s action during the 
past week in extending until November 
1, 1938, the moratoria on real estate 
mortgages and executory land contracts. 
The bills were the first two to reach 
final passage at this session, the law- 
makers speeding action because of the 
fact that the present moratoria laws 
expire March 





Investment Officers 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the option of doubling or tripling the 
principal curtailments on a non-cumula- 
tive basis. Mr. Holderness said _ this 
seems sound, as the borrower is enabled 
to reduce his indebtedness faster in good 
times, but cannot repay the loan in full 
by refinancing through some other 
source. A signed application also should 
be required binding the borrower to ac- 
cept the loan, provided it is approved for 
the amount and terms requested. This 
is necessary to end the practice of some 

rrowers of asking for a loan, obtain- 
ing an appraisal from the company at a 
certain rate, then shopping this around 
in an effort to get a lower rate. 

“With general improved economic con- 
litions,” Mr. Holderness concluded, “rise 
in land values and increased building 
costs, all of us connected with lending on 
real estate have not only the very diffi- 
cult problem of deciding on rates of in- 
terest to charge and percentage of loans 
to make, but also a social responsibility 
to see that unwise credit is not. extended 
so we will have a recurrence of real es- 
tate troubles experienced in the recent 
depression.” 
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Life Insurance Week 
Plans and Committees 


150 COMPANIES COOPERATING 
Newspapers Scheduled for Advertis- 
= ing; Goorge L. Hunt in Charge; 
Week of May 17 to 22 





Newspaper advertising will again fea- 
ture Life Insurance Week in 1937, nearly 
70) newspapers being included in the 
schedule in 350 different cities. Dates of 
the week are May 17 to 22. About 150 
leading life insurance companies of the 
United States are cooperating in the 
program, their activity being backed up 
by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and its many local associa- 
tions. George L. Hunt, vice-president, 
New England Mutual Life, is chairman 
of the Life Insurance Week committee. 

The advertising sponsored by the com- 
panies will be of the human_ interest 
type. The number and size of the ad- 
vertisements used will vary somewhat in 
proportion to the size of the cities. 

“The success of Life Insurance Week 
for four successive years resulted in the 
continued support of the cooperating 
companies,” said Mr. Hunt. “At the 
same time, the splendid effectiveness of 
the newspaper advertising in the past 
caused the committee to decide that the 
1937 program would again be confined 
to newspapers.” 

The executive committee of Life Insur- 
ance Week is as follows: 

George L. Hunt, vice-president, New England 
Mutual Life, chairman; H. H. Armstrong, vice- 
president, Travelers; O. J. Arnold, president, 
Northwestern National; A. L. Dern, vice-presi- 
dent, Lincoln National; W. T. Grant, president, 
Business Men’s Assurance; H. M. Holderness, 
vice-president, Connecticut Mutual; Frank L. 
Jones, vice-president Equitable Society; 0. f. 
Lacy, president California-Western States Life. 

1, Seton Lindsay. vice-president New York 
Life; M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual; Henry E. North, vice-president Metro- 
politan Life; A. R._ Perkins, agency manager 
Jefferson Standard Life; George K. Sargent, 
vice-president Mutual Life, New York; Henry 
B. Sutphen, vice-president Prudential; So... Be 
Whatley, vice-president Aetna Life; John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., Association of Life Agency 
ficers, manager Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, and Joseph C, Behan, vice- 
president Massachusetts Mutual, chairman of 
executive committee Association of Life Agency 
Officers. 

Associated with the executive com- 
mittee is a sub-committee of insurance 
company advertising executives. This 
committee consists of 
Cyrus T. Steven, advertising manager Phoenix 
Mutual, chairman; L. J. Evans, assistant_direc- 
tor of agencies Northwestern Mutual; Charles 
C. Fleming, editor of publications, Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia and president Life Ad- 
vertisers Association; Karl Ljung Jr., assistant 
secretary Jefferson Standard; Kenneth R. Miller, 
consultant Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau; B. N. Mills, secretary Bankers Life Co. 
C. V. Pickering, advertising manager, Aetna 
Life; D. Bobb Slattery, ass‘stant to agency 
vice-president, Penn Mutual; A. H. Thiemann, 
Secretary to vice-presidents New York Life; 
zarl R. Trangmar, director of advertising re- 
search Metropolitan Life: Nelson A. White ad- 
vertising manager Provident Mutual; Miss So- 
phia Bliven, chairman of women’s committee. 





Reorganizing Agency 

Pending a permanent reorganization 
of the Union Central’s Philadelphia 
agency Herbert N. Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, is in charge. 
Harry Newman, formerly general agent, 
Is remaining with the agency as a per- 
sonal producer. 


TO HEAR MERRIAM, CARNEGIE 
Additional speakers secured by the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City for the sales congress March 
18 are Carroll B. Merriam of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. and Dale 
Carnegie, author and _ lecturer. 


TRAVELERS GETS AWARD 
The 1936 annual advertising awards 
sponsored by Advertising and Selling 
were announced at a dinner Wednes- 
day evening in New York City. The 
Travelers was given honorable mention 
tor technical distinction in layout, art 
and typography. C. W. Van Beynum, 
Manager, publicity department, Travel- 
ers, attended the dinner. 





























BEWARE Turis BLUNDER 


An ancient king built, at 
great cost, an impregnable 
fortress. 


But he left the gates open. 
He and his followers were 
slain by the enemy and their 
wives and children taken cap- 
tives. 


If your prospect is liberal 
with his family and yet has 
neglected life insurance, re- 
mind him of that regal blun- 
der of long ago. 





he rudentia 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurFFiELp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Favorable Action on 
Pay-as-you-go Plan 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Sub-Committee Named to Carry Out 
Senator Vandenberg’s Resolution; 
Its Terms 





The U. S. Senate Finance Committee 
after closed hearings on the resolution 
of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan call- 
ing for a study of the proposed pay-as- 
you-go plan for old age pensions under 
the Social Security Act appointed a spe- 
cial sub-committee of three members to 
carry out its object. Senator Vanden- 
berg stated that sixty presidents of life 
insurance companies had written to him 
in support of the pay-as-you-go plan as 
against a full reserve fund. 

Under terms of the Vandenberg reso- 
lution the Social Security Board is di- 
rected to report to Congress by May 1 
on the proposition of abandoning the full 
reserve fund and on two alternative 
methods of levying the taxes and paying 
old-age benefits. Under one plan pen- 
sions would be increased to those retir- 
ing within the next ten to twenty years 
with payments starting in 1939 instead of 
1942 and the taxes would remain at the 
2% level until Congress finds an increase 
necessary. 

The alternative plan would be to leave 
benefit payments as now provided and 
continue the 2% until an increase is nec- 
essary. The resolution also asked for the 
board’s views on advisability of extend- 
ing the pension system to cover domestic 
servants and farmers, now excluded. 





Life Advertisers Meet Here 
For Mid-Year Round Table 


One of the largest mid-year meetings 
of the Life Advertisers Association was 
the eastern round table held in New 
York City Wednesday. President 
Charles C. Fleming, editor of publica- 
tions for the Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, opened the meeting. Chairman 
of the round table was Stewart Ander- 
son of the Penn Mutual, who had 
brought together a group of speakers 
each discussing a timely subject that 
made a full schedule for the day. 

Among speakers were C. T. Steven, 
advertising manager Phoenix Mutual, 
who is publicity chairman for Life In- 
surance Week and told of plans for 
that event; Bert M. Mills, secretary 
Bankers Life of Des Moines on national 
advertising; Wm. L. Camp, 3d, editor 
Connecticut Mutual on house organs; 
Ralph W. Horn, superintendent of 
agencies, Continental American; George 
A. Adsit, manager of agencies Girard 
Life; Kenilworth H. Mathus of the Re- 
search Bureau; Nelson A. White, ad- 
vertising manager Provident Mutual; 
Robert G. Richards, agency secretary 
Atlantic Life; L. J. Evans, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, Northwestern 
Mutual. 


L. A. A. Southern Group To 
Meet May 6-7 At Nashville 


Karl Ljung, assistant secretary of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, Greens- 
boro, and chairman of the Southern 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
Association, has announced that the 
group will meet at Nashville, May 6 and 
7. The Kentucky Derby will be run at 
Louisville, May &, permitting attendance 
at that historic event after the close of 
the meeting. 

Emmett Russell, Jr., manager policy- 
holder Service Division of Life & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co., Nashville, will be 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee, with E. M. Kirby, vice-president 
National Life & Accident, as vice-chair- 
man. 

The program will be based on the de- 
velopments in advertising, sales pro- 
motion and conservation during the 
past year. President Charles C. Flem- 
ing of L.A.A, will call a meeting of the 
executive committee at the same time. 
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F. Phelps Todd Talks 
On Underwriting Trends 


TO N. Y¥. MIDTOWN MANAGERS 





Discussing Physical Technique in Under- 
writing Says Co.’s are Approaching 
More Uniform Standards 

Among the enjoyable meetings held in 
New York City are those of the Midtown 
Managers Association, a small organiza- 
tion that doesn’t take itself too seriously 
but does accomplish constructive work 
along lines of building good fellowship, 
correct practices and exchanging ideas. 
Such a meeting was the one held Thurs- 
day last week. More than thirty men at- 
tended the luncheon in the Uptown Club; 
F. Phelps Todd, vice-president and in- 
surance supervisor, Provident Mutual, 
was entertained as guest speaker; 
Charles V. Cromwell, general agent, 
Manhattan Life, was elected to member- 
ship. John A. McNulty, Prudential, pre- 
sided. 

Introduced by John Tunmore, a gen- 
eral agent of the Provident in New York, 
Mr. Todd spoke briefly on physical tech- 
nique in underwriting and the preparing 
of information for the home office which 
is to be used as a basis for selection. He 
reeards as discouraging the lack of uni- 
formity among home offices in that re- 
card but said there is a trend toward 
ereater standardization evident among 
members of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association. 

The good agent or general agent, he 
said, knows in preparing the report that 
the home office is interested in every- 
thing that bears on the insurability of the 
case. Their co-operation in anticipating 
home office requirements is met with a 
large degree of gratitude on the part of 
the home office department. 

Mr. Todd emphasized that home office 
selection follows trends and seldom leads 
the procession. Blood pressure check- 
ups, new a short time ago, have now be- 
come standard. In underwriting of those 
engaged in the distribution of liquor, 
home office underwriters realize that at 
the present time they are about 50% 
incorrect One way or the other and they 
are waiting for trends to be established. 

No marked change in underwriting of 
aviation risks is anticipated as a result of 
serious accidents the early part of this 
year. Probably the greatest example of 
constructive leadership in home office 
underwriting, Mr. Todd continued, has 
been the adoption of the electrocardio- 
gram. The experience of several compa- 
nies established $300,000 as the amount 
of insurance on a single life beyond 
which the individual becomes a bad in- 
surance risk and against whom the com- 
panies must protect themselves, he said. 


Union Mutual, Portland, Me., 
Had 54% New Business Gain 


In presenting the eighty-seventh an- 
nual report of the Union Mutual Life of 
Portland, Me., President Sylvan B. Phil- 
lips stated that new insurance paid for 
last year was 54% ahead of the figures 
of 1935 and improved business for the 
company was also reflected by the large 
excess of income over disbursements. 

The Union Mutual had assets at the 
close of last year amounting to $21,459,- 
683. Its new insurance paid for during 
the year was $7,150,013 with insurance in 
force at the close of the year reaching 
$72,090,812. Total payments to policy- 
holders for the year was $2,558,982 with 
total payments since the company began 
business of $109,788,606. 


J. W. HUNDLEY’S ANNIVERSARY 

Joseph W. Hundley, veteran agent 
at Richmond, Va., for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, has marked his fortieth 
anniversary with the company. On the 
day he received congratulations from 
the home office commending him on his 
years of splendid loyalty and devotion 
to the company and the many people he 
has served. 





Willard B. Johnson Mutual 
Benefit Omaha Gen’! Agent 





WILLARD 


B. JOHNSON 


Willard B. Johnson, manager of Long 
Island territory for the Mutual Benefit’s 
New York City agency, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Omaha, accord- 
ing tO an announcement by H. G. 
Kenagy, agency executive of the com- 
pany. Mr. Johnson assumes his new 
duties on March 1, succeeding Edward 
J. Phelps who has retired after twenty- 
four years as general agent, first in Idaho 
and since 1916 in Nebraska. 

Mr. Johnson’s entire life insurance ex- 
perience has been with the Mutual 
3enefit which he joined in 1918 as solicit- 
ing agent in Boise, Idaho. He was ad- 
vanced to district manager at Caldwell, 
Idaho, and in 1924 succeeded to the 
general agency at Boise. Two years later 


he was called to the home office of the 
company to become field service manager 
and in 1928 became associated with the 
New York City agency, first as assistant 
to the general agent and later as Long 
Island manager. 

Mr. Johnson has been a member of the 
Brooklyn Managers Association and last 
year as head of the insurance division 
of the Red Cross drive turned in the 
best of many recent years’ reports. He 
was a trustee and treasurer of his church 
in Chatham, N. J., before he moved his 
home to Long Island. 

Born in 1891 at Pipestone, Minnesota, 
he was educated at Lawrence College 
and the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Idaho where he was a 
member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity 
and a football star. 


Great-West Life Changes 


Rates On Single Premiums 
The Great-West Life of Winnipeg will, 
effective March 1, increase all single 
premium annuity rates because of the 
prevailing low interest earnings on new 
investments. The company is issuing a 
new single premium installment refund 
annuity plan to replace the present cash 
refund annuity. On the same date the 
company will withdraw the non-partici- 
pating retirement annuity, non-partici- 
pating endowments of less than fifteen 
years and non-participating single pre- 
mium endowment. 

Effective with all new premium sus- 
pense accounts after March 1, a guaran- 
teed rate of interest of 3% will be al- 
lowed subject to the further provisions 
that in the event of withdrawal of the 
account only 2% will be considered to 
have been allowed on the balance with- 
drawn in determining the withdrawal 
value of the account. The effect of this 
will be that 3% interest will apply to de- 
posits actually used to pay premiums as 
they fall due while only 2% will apply to 
the part or whole of any original deposit 
which may later be withdrawn. 
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Sees Terminations At 
A Normal Rate Soon 


SAYS PROVIDENT PRESIDENT 





M. A. Linton, in Reviewing Company’; 
Year, Foresees Rapid Rise in In. 
surance in Force 





A relatively rapid forward movement 
in the amount of insurance in force jp 
this country is looked for by M. A. Lin. 
ton, president of the Provident Mutual 
because terminations are approaching 
what may be termed an average rate and 
the public is coming into possession of 
more money which can be applied to the 
purchase of new insurance. This opinion 
was expressed by Mr. Linton in his an- 
nual report on the business of the com- 
pany. 

New paid-for insurance of the Proyi- 
dent last year amounted to $69,187,000, 
The insurance in force gained in excess 
of $8,000,000 during 1936 compared with 
only $170,000 the previous year. The pre- 
mium income of the company was $33- 
578,000 which is slightly less than the 
previous year due to the reduction in 
amount of new single premium insurance 
and annuities purchased because of re- 
strictions on amounts under such con- 
tracts. 

Had Increase in Assets 


The increase in assets last year was 
$17,027,000, bringing total assets to $315,- 
543,648. Total paid to policyholders dur- 
ing the year was $25,619,000. 

The Provident had an excellent mor- 
tality rate being but 49.1% of expected. 
In 1935 it was 53.6%. The net rate of in- 
terest returned on the company’s total 
investments last year was 3.85%. The 
market value of bonds and stocks in the 
portfolio was $9,900,000 in excess of the 
value at which they were carried on the 
books. 

President Linton points out that the 
amount of overdue interest on mortgages 
has been declining for eighteen months 
and foreclosures have dropped sharply. 
Difficulties in the mortgage loan field, he 
points out, while by no means at an end 
are becoming steadily less. The Provi- 
dent owned real estate at the close of the 
year, other than the home office, having 
a book value of $19,675,000 which is 6.4% 
of the company’s investments. The com- 
pany’s investment in farm properties is 
relatively small. 

The Provident has invested in U. S. 
Governments a total of $58,969,000 which 
is substantially larger than at the close of 
the previous year. City mortgages were 
held to the amount of $64,393,000 which 
is slightly less than the previous year. 
Public utility bonds total $33,556,000. Pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks are carried 
at $3,626,000. 





SUN LIFE SECURITY VALUES 


In reviewing the annual statement of 
the Sun Life of Canada it was stated in 
The Eastern Underwriter that securities 
carried at book values were in the ag- 
gregate more than present market value. 
This should have read “less” than mar- 
ket value as the rise in prices of the se- 
curities held by the Sun Life during the 
past several years has increased their 
current values far above the totals at 
which they are carried on the company’s 
books. 





OPENS NEW SALT LAKE AGENCY 


A new general agency at Salt Lake 
City with Eugene C. Hanson as general 
agent has been set up by Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. A native 
of Utah, Mr. Hanson has been active in 
the banking, finance, and insurance busi- 
ness there for many years. Associated 
with him will be his brother, Aaron J 
Hanson, who has been in the life insur- 
ance business in Salt Lake City for the 
past three years. 


PELICAN CLUB PLAY 
The Pelican Club of the Mutual Ben- 
efit will present the comedy “A Lucky 
Break,” on March 4 and 5. 
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t Many Subjects Covered 
00n In Bridgeport Congress 
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D 
-_ TREND SEEN TO PROGRAM SALE , 
in - Three General Agents, Home Office Man | 
and Banker Address Annual ‘ 
All-Day Affair i. 
ey Six speakers featured the one day sales 5 


fe congress of the Bridgeport Life Under- 


futual writers Association held February 18 at 
aching the Stratfield Hotel, theme of the meet- 
‘te and ing being “Materializing American Fore- 
ion of sight.” Speakers were these: 
to the Henry M. Faser, jr., general agent, 
Pinion Penn Mutual, New York, “Selling Young 
1S an- Men”; Arthur V. Youngman, sales pro- 
> com- motion manager, DeLong agency, Mutual 
Benefit, New York, “Quota Busting”; 
Provi- F. Glendon Hall, trust officer, Bridgeport- 
87,000. City Trust Co., “Stretching the Proceeds” ; 
excess Glenn B. Dorr, general agent, North- 
1 with western Mutual, Hartford, “Prospecting” ; 
e pre- Raymond C. Ellis, general agent, Home 
s $33.- Life, New York, “Programming” ; Seneca 
n the M. Gamble, manager, direct mail division, 
ion in Massachusetts Mutual Life, “Ploughing 
irance the Field”. ; 
of re- Presiding over the affair was John 
1 con- Onofrey, president of the association. 
Other officers at Bridgeport are J. F. 
Mahoney and S. H. Purdy, vice-presi- 
r was dents; Ted Phillips and Lloyd Stevens, 
$315,- secretary-treasurer and assistant; J. M. ¢ sily 
3 dur- Hansen, publicity chairman. our arn \ 


could 


When Client Applies Own Pressure 


Mr. Ellis, one of the speakers who was 


of i also on the National Association program Out of it all * 


at Boston last year, pointed out in his 











total : . $ () eve 
address that programming represents a 7 re) 10 pene 
. definite yet subtle change that is gradu- k e draw ims Then, when your pone 
if the ally taking place in life insurance sales e p for 20 ge | self-supporting nes keep 
the methods. The average client, he said, are Cemovie? a gene ous SU she lives 
7 first begins to think of what he wants his sate wary CAN LEAVE ye fe independent -—" w ongored D3 
t th insurance to do when his estate is in- ¢ HUNDRED DOL ARS aes ent" you NTH your protection 1S SP70-year-0ld. 
bre: telligently planned. ON much for food or ae a family 00 EVERY MO gee Lnion Central Lifes ng all ap 
tn “The average man”, he continued, dothing and all the other rt it’s just $1 YEARS 2-4(\),(000,000 comps pee 
ae “owns merely a collection of life insur- a puy every moniter gnd’a cou- FOR 20 ‘ proved life PAD. you in any Wa 
ib ance policies which he has bought from pron the very agenteeon along on 4 Sa y're earning $4 it won't — this remarkable ad 
ny ad time to time.” After drawing an analogy ple of youngster Grawn out every month if yo ek or more find out aad plan Send t » nine 
ther between the service of an architect and Yet even Seth principal and inten — money-evr py mail, a booklet < 
of the the service of an engineer in using and would eat A estate in less than ae i pon ; he ott 
avin coordinating materials supplied by the of a S10. ore a Widow could br { Vi the in pg’ 
64% contractor and the manufacturer, Mr. A sa vittle children. ably have to ne uxions cf . eae a. | 
perc Ellis said: “In life insurance it is up to ~~ family would ar 2200 a py sv RANCE mrzere | 
ioe te the progressive underwriter to learn from have a larger inco Phenet and sav- Cincinna - / 
the client what he wants his life insur- month. Could tiny it every month tease mails without CDNA gcty 
U.S ance to do and then coordinate the ings keeP ogee of their ereates pooket Treny family the vit” 
which policies in order that the plan can be veenssoh alt the 3 how I can#ir oney ecery me 
wate carried out most effectively. 
= “The opportunity to sell”, Mr. Ellis ‘ . , ‘ . 
—_ autek “ie cemted tr tn. tank. Bt HE toughest job in selling life in- The Union Central ad shown above 
: additional insurance may be needed to . a F 
mee i tc at ‘Lae Gale surance is to get the prospect to (February 14th TIME) not only will 
. writer is then in the enviable position eee . . 
irried a Sakuk ciaiien aecamae Ok te think critically about the life insur- get several hundred thousand top- 
part of the client to buy additional in- 4 : . : ae 
” ‘hen, wie a © oe ance he owns . . . to get him to analyze notch prospects to thinking critically 
client’s own plan and not the agent’s ea. : . ‘ : 
nt of het niet te aiavel™ seriously how many dollars and cents . . . it will also introduce them to a 
ed in ee ° : . . , 
rities of income it would give his family, and most attractive money-every-month 
e ag- UTICA ASSOCIATION MEETING : . 
value. “ies sat Gk t ack ened for how long. contract, Multiple Protection. 
mar- bn the subject of an informative ad- 
ie Se- ress given b . N. Kenyon, general 9 * UL : 
the cae oe ee : ¥. ke te Nec Once he’s got that far, he’s likely to Union Central men who follow up 
their weste Life, 2 thly j ms : . 
Is at sen ane no so decide for himself that he vitally needs will find a lot of these prospects hun- 
any’s surance : ‘ ’ ras ° 
ee ees set Gunes hae some additional money-every-month ery for further facts . . . will even find 
L. H. House general agent for the life ins 66: ” 
” ara » & - Insur ° ; ; ! 
NCY Aetna Life, presided. Norman Batty, . ae some sales already in the bag! 
Lake of the Prudential, will be the principal 
neral speaker at the next meeting of the as- 
stern sociation the latter part of February, 
ative his subject to be “Trainine New Agents I he 
ve in and Getting Them Into Early Produc- 
busi- tion.” 





‘iated 

on J. WRITES 13,000 EMPLOYES 

~~ * The Edward A. Woods Co. has writ- 
rt ten the lives of the 13,000 employes of 


the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., for contributory Group e 
ie insurance. Total volume of insur- 
Ben- ance involved exceeds $25,000,000. The Life Insurance Com an 
sucky transaction was handled by L. A. Spencer 
and E. W. Travis, Youngstown repre- 


Sentatives for The Woods Co. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Joseph B. Reynolds Dead 


Kansas City’s Life’s President Was An Outstanding Figure In 


Insurance Executive Circles; 


Joseph B. Reynolds, president Kansas 
City Life, one of the founders of the 
American Life Convention, for years one 
of the most influential men in life in- 
surance, as well as a great raconteur 
and one of the most colorful of per- 
sonalities, died at his home in Kansas 
City early Tuesday morning. He had 
been in poor health for some time. He 
was 65. Pneumonia was immediate cause 
of death. 

\ wholesome, versatile personality, 
owner of a string of harness horses 
with which he traveled the circuit for 
eleven weeks each year, a lover of quail 


shooting, Mr. Reynolds found life an 
enjoyable adventure. He did a great 
deal of a helpful nature for people. 


\s a member of the board of trustees of 
William Jewell College, a Baptist in- 
stitution in Liberty Mo. he gave the 
institution $100,000 endowment fund in 
1927, thus aiding many ministerial stu- 
dents through college. He traveled ex- 
tensively, once going to New Zealand 
with Mrs. Reynolds. 

“Toe” Reynolds always said that one 
of the reasons he was so much interested 
in younger people was because of his 
own family situation in Tllinois where 
he was brought up on a farm. His 
erandfather was one of six orphan 
children and his own father and mother 
had five children, his father dvinge when 
he was & years old. When “Joe” Rey- 
nolds was 16 he attended the Teachers’ 
College at Carbondale, TIl., for one year. 
Before that he had done plenty of odd 
iobs. He did a lot of reading. too. 
One of the books that fascinated him in 
boyhood was the Bible, especiallv the 
Book of Job. This interest in Biblical 
literature extended throughout his life. 

While in his teens he got a job in 
southeastern Missouri in a barrel stave 
factory in a saw mill, and he soon be- 
ean to teach school in the Ozarks. 
While teaching school he decided to 
master higher mathematics. Without a 
teacher he learned algebra, then took 
up geometry and calculus. If he could 
not solve a problem he went to the 


teacher of mathematics for assistance. 
He once said that among the most 
imperative engagements he had were 


those with his text books while he was 
educating himself. 

Mr. Reynolds got a chance to go into 
the countv clerk’s office in Butler County, 
Mo.. which was the last of his school 
teaching days. Amiability and love of 
peonle won the community. His interest 
in insurance started when two agents 
came into the county clerk’s office and 
started to sell him a policy. The talk 
got extremely technical. “Joe” Reynolds 
was interested in interest tables, every- 
thing about the contract which had to 
do with ficures. Later he began to 
think that if he could master calculus 
‘and logarithms he could insurance, too. 
The agents seemed to be making a good 
living and he thought he would like 
to take up their kind of work. After 
a while he was offered a job in the 
Missouri Insurance Department where 
at the end of six months he was made 
assistant actuary; then he was appointed 
actuary. 

In 1904 Mr. Reynolds became presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life. He came 
following the death of S. E. Rumbel 
who had been a principal ficure in or- 
anizing the companv. When “Toe” 
Reynolds joined the Kansas City Life 
it had less than $2.000,000 in force and 
assets of only $212,000. That was about 
thirty-four years ago. The company 
began to grow under the Reynolds 
regime and became one of the leading 
companies in the West. 

The American Life Convention 

The American Life Convention grew 
out of a desire to have some uniform 


Philosopher, Sage, Sportsman 


cooperation with insurance departments 


and to help the companies in _ their 
legislative and similar problems. The 
association started in 1905. Mr. Rey- 
nolds became its first president and 


served in that capacity a couple of other’ 


times. 
In a letter that Mr. Reynolds wrote 














J. B. REYNOLDS 


to the finance committee of the board 
of trustees of William Jewel College, 
Liberty, Mo, to which he gave the 
$100,000 endowment gift, one paragraph 
read as follows: 

“The students who receive financial 
aid from said fund must subscribe to 
the teachings of the Bible in the account 
of creation of the Earth; that the Bible 
is the Inspired Word of God; the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus Christ; His Divinity; 
His Deity; His Works as recorded in 
the Gospels; His death on the Cross, 
Resurrection, Ascension and that He 
will come again in like manner. The 
college agrees so to teach and instruct 
such students.” 





HEADS GEO. WASHINGTON 


Lee Warren James, New York _at- 
torney, has been elected president of 
the George Washington Life of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., succeeding C. L. Preston 
who died last week. 


LIFE 


Canadian Executive Views Farm 
Situation and Creditors’ Rights 


In his report to policyholders President R. O. McCulloch of the Mutual Life 
of Canada, which paid for $49,000,000 last year and has total insurance in force, ex. 
cluding annuities of $537,000,000, discussed the farm situation in the Western Provinces 


and also took an emphatic position relative to rights of creditors. 


His discussion of 


the Alberta situation is particularly intcresting. He said in part: 


The general picture with reference to 
our Western investments is much 
brighter than at any period since 1929. 
The large accumulated wheat surplus 
has been disposed of, the prices of all 
grains are much higher and there ap- 
pears every likelihood that this coun- 
try may enter another crop year with 
less than a normal carry-over. The 
price relationship between what the 
farmers buy and sell is gradually be- 
coming more equitably — established. 
Since 1930 production costs have been 
cut to a very low figure and farm prac- 
tices greatly improved. 

To secure the best results, many 
Western farmers require to recondition 
their farm buildings, equipment and 
houses, which have been allowed to 
seriously deteriorate, and unfortunately 
their financial position is so serious 
that more than one prosperous year will 
be required to renew their purchasing 
power and provide funds for these nec- 
essary improvements. 

Funds to finance these essential needs 
in the meantime and to rehabilitate these 
farms where necessary can be best ob- 
tained through credit facilities that have 
been tried and tested through years of 
experience, and I hope that Western 
agricultural recovery will not be fur- 
ther impeded by hastily conceived 
measures or actions which might fur- 
ther damage Western credit and retard 
the recovery which has now’ com- 
menced. 


Relief Debts Cancelled 


A plan for the voluntary reduction of 
debts in the drought area in Saskatche- 
wan on an extensive scale is being pro- 
ceeded with as a result of negotiations 
between the Dominion Government, the 
Saskatchewan Government, the rural 
municipalities and the lending institu- 
tions. The Dominion and _ Provincial 
Governments have arranged for the can- 
cellation of relief and seed grain indebt- 
edness incurred prior to January 1, 1935. 
Arrears of taxes were reduced to the 
approximate average of two years. 
Lending institutions agreed to make a 
general reduction in outstanding arrears 
of interest in the drought areas and in 
addition the rates of interest on all farm 
loans throughout the Province were re- 
duced to 6%. “I regret to observe that 
an effort is apparently being made in 
certain quarters to stir up opposition to 
this plan. This is most unfortunate as, 
while it is clearly impossible to satisfy 
everyone, I believe the Sakatchewan 
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plan contains the nearest possible soly- 
tion of a most difficult problem of very 
great magnitude. 2 
Alberta’s Ill-Conceived Settlement of 
Debt Act 

_ Companies with farm mortgage loans 
in Manitoba voluntarily took action 
similar to the arrangement made in Sas- 
katchewan. Any action of like nature in 
Alberta has not been possible up to the 
present time because of the enactment 
by the Alberta Government of the jll- 
conceived Reduction and Settlement of 
Debt Act and other credit damaging leg- 
islation. As this Act deals with interest 
rates, which, under our constitution, are 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament, legal counsel have 
advised that it is invalid and this ques- 
tion is now before the courts in Alberta. 
Until this question is disposed of, the 
adjustment of farm mortgages in Alberta 
remains in abeyance. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
Alberta Reduction and Settlement of 
Debts Act applies to urban mortgages as 
well as rural although our experience of 
city mortgages in Western Canada 
throughout the depression has been 
equally satisfactory with that of East- 
ern Canada and indicates no necessity 
for adjustment of indebtedness even in 
isolated cases. 

I am very glad to be able to report 
that there has been no disposition on 
the part of our mortgagors in Alberta to 
take advantage of the provisions of this 
legislation and while mortgage collec- 
tions in the Province have been curtailed 
to some extent as a result of the un- 
certainty regarding the validity of the 
legislation, our collection experience 
through the four months following the 
enactment of the Act in question indi- 
cates that the large majority of Alberta 
citizens do not desire to evade their ob- 
ligations and have shown a willingness 
to negotiate a reasonable adjustment of 
their mortgage indebtedness. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that much of the relief already effected 
was provided at the expense of hundreds 
of thousands of policyholders located 
throughout Canada. While I think that 
our policyholders generally would ap- 
prove the contribution already made, 
there is a limit beyond which institutions 
such as ours, operated solely for the 
purpose of the economic life and so- 
cial welfare of its members and de- 
pendents, cannot be expected to go. 

Securities in Demand F 

The relief which is really required in 
the West is a national obligation which 
the Federal Government should deal 
with and it should not be thrown dis- 
proportionately on some of our citizens 
merely because they happen to have 
made investments there. Funds to pro- 
vide these essential needs for the West 
must be provided. By reason of the 
stand which our Federal Government 
has taken throughout the depression in 
regard to its financial obligations and 
also as a result of our favorable trade 
balances of the past few years, Canada 
enjoys a credit position which makes 
her securities greatly sought in invest- 
ment circles and enables her to refund 
existing obligations and arrange new 
borrowings at exceptionally low rates of 
interest in the face of a heavy nation- 
al debt and a still unbalanced budget. 

On the other hand, some otf our 
Provinces are so hard pressed by condi- 
tions beyond their control that although 
(except for the unnecessary default of 
Alberta) no actual default has been 
made in meeting public obligations, their 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Continental American’s Old Guard 





Seated, |. to r.: Dabney M. Wharton, Albert M. Walls, Arthur B. Cheyney and 


Ellsworth C. Burt. 
Frank V. Simpers, James C. 


A picture of the Continental American 
original Old Guard is printed on this 
page. The group was organized in 1923, 
charter members consisting of members 
of the company’s field force who at that 
time had been continuously in the employ 
of the company for ten years or more 
and had each year fulfilled the renewal 
commission requirements of their retire- 
ment income agency contract. 

The names of the members of the Old 
Guard, listed according to the dates of 
their contracts with the company, are 
Arthur B. Cheyney, Ellsworth C. Burt, 
Albert M. Walls, Dabney M. Wharton, 
Frank V. Simpers, James C. Godwin, 
J. Graham Shannahan, Harland W. Hus- 
ton, William S. Carmine and Carl C. 
Twigg. 

A. B. Cheyney First to Serve 25 Years 

Mr. Cheyney was the first to complete 
twenty-five years of association with the 
company. He has always been among 
the leaders and for many years has been 
the company’s leader. His contract with 
the Continental American dates from 
April 1, 1909 

Ellsworth C. Burt, Annapolis, joined 
the company on October 11, 1909. He 
was given a luncheon by members of the 
3altimore branch on October 11, last 
year. 

Albert M. Walls joined the company 
October 18, 1910, when the company was 
three years old. The Peninsula agency 
of the company celebrated his twenty- 
five years with the company with a 
“Daddy Walls Silver Anniversary Cele- 
bration.” : 

Dabney M. Wharton joined the com- 
pany December 28, 1910. A Virginian, 


Standing, |. to r.: Harland W. Huston, J. Graham Shannahan, 
Godwin, William S. Carmine and Carl C. Twigg. 


he started his career as a school teacher. 
Frank V. Simpers’ contract with the 
company dates April 13, 1911. He lives 
in Chestertown, Md. James C. Godwin 
joined the company September 18, 1911. 
He lives in Easton, Md. J. Graham 
Shannahan’s contract with the company 
is dated December 29, 1911. Harland 
W. Huston is manager of the branch 
in Salisbury, Md. His contract is dated 
January 30, 1912. 
800 Weeks’ Consecutive Production 


William S. Carmine joined the com- 
pany August 29, 1912. He is located at 
Cambridge, Md. He has had 800 weeks 
of consecutive weekly production. Carl 
C. Twigg lives at Westminster, Md. He 
was a star football player at Western 
Maryland University. He joined the 
company May 1, 1913. 

In October, 1936, the company had an 
Old Guard month in which these men 
were honored. Old Guard cups were 
presented to the agencies writing the 
largest amount of new policies and the 
largest number of cases. The cups were 
engraved with autographs of each of the 
ten of the original Old Guard. 


WISCONSIN NAT’L REPORT 


The Wisconsin National Life of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., reports total admitted as- 
sets as of the end of 1936 at $8,009,673, 
with a total amount of insurance in 
force of $37,179,966, distributed among 
29,974 policyholders. The ratio of as- 
sets to liabilities is $1.19 to $1.00. Dur- 
ing 1936. Increase of assigned and un- 
assigned surplus amounted to $41,168. 
The company is capitalized at $400,000. 





interest to you. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Matt Lauer 





DOWN TO ACE 10 


For your younger prospects this agency will now write Standard insurance 
down to and including Age 10, nearest birthday. 
contracts contain an attractive Change of Plan Provision that will be of 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 
MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
10 East 40th Street, New York 


For information call 
Lexington 2-5770 


All forms of children’s 


A Delaware Corporation 


Sam Sapirstein 








State Mutual To Have 
Same Dividend Scale 


NEW INSURANCE GAINED 13% 
President Chandler Bullock in Annual 
Report Tells of Increases Made 


Last Year 





In his annual report to policyholders 
on the business of the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, President Chandler Bul- 
lock announced that the company would 
continue this year the same dividend rate 
on policies that was in effect last year. 
New paid-for business of the company in 
1936 amounted to $41,291,175, a gain of 
$4,825,765 or 13.23%. The average amount 
per policy was $3,251, an increase over 
the previous year. The insurance in force 
at the close of the year amounted to 
$573,466,992, a gain of more than $6,000,- 
C00. Terminations by lapse last year 
shrank nearly 27%. 

The State Mutual had total receipts 
last year of $30,471,538, an increase of 
nearly $1,000,000. Receipts over disburse- 
ments were $7,226,668. Total assets in- 
creased during last year by more than 
$8,000,000 to the figure of $169,151,604. 
Surplus amounted to $10,251,165, a sub- 
stantial gain over the previous year. 
There was an excess of market value 
over book value in bonds alone of more 
than $4,000,000. 

The report of the State Mutual con- 
tains the following interesting table giv- 
ing the average policyholder age at issue 
of all new paid-for business last year di- 
vided into four classifications: 


Weighted by Weighted by 


Number Amount 
of Policies of Insurance 
Plan Age Age 
Life (Including 
Family Income) 31.10 34.76 
Endowment 
(Including Retire- 
ment Income) 29.86 31.76 
Term 38.14 39.22 
Family Maintenance 35.64 35.87 
All Plans 31.49 34.83 





HOGAN LIFE DEP’T. GROWING 





Mathew M. Klein Appointed Special 
Agent; S. Miki Joins Agency; A. 
Palmer Lott in Charge 





The Thomas J. Hogan Agency, Inc., 
recently appointed general agent for the 
United States Life, is building its life 
department under management of A. 
Palmer Lott. Mathew M. Klein has 
been appointed special agent, selling life 
insurance on a full time basis. Mr. 
Klein is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania, class of 1936, and has had 
some experience selling life insurance in 
New York City during his Summer 
vacations. Another agent who is now 
with the U. S. Life has already proved 
his ability as a producer. He is S. 
Miki, one of the few Japanese agents 
in the city. For several years he was 
one of the outstanding producers with 
the John Hancock. 

A. Palmer Lott, manager of the life 
department in the Hogan agency, was 
recently associated with Otto M. Ball 
as associate manager in the American 
International Underwriters Corporation 
Agency of the U. S. Life. He came 
to that position after five years with 
the Prudential. One of his first moves 
after joining the U. S. Life was to es- 
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tablish a branch office in the heart of 
Chinatown, New York, at 40 Mott Street, 
which is in charge of three Chinese. 


NEW HOME OFFICE DEDICATED 


The Guaranty Union Life this month 
dedicated its new home office building 
at 107 North San Vicente Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, Los Angeles. Officers of 
the company present at the ceremonies 
were A. Louis Rose, president; Milton 
Rosenthal, executive vice-president; D. 
S. Kent, secretary-treasurer; George H. 
Lew, medical director; members of the 
board of directors and department man- 
agers. The ceremonies were featured 
by the sealing in the corner-stone of a 
copy of the initial policy issued by the 
company a number of years ago. 


NEW GIRARD LIFE POLICIES 

The Girard Life of Philadelphia has is- 
sued new policy forms for annuities at 
Age 85, Preferred Risk, Whole Life, 20- 
Payment Life, Endowment Forms and 
the Insurance and Income contract. 











HARTMANN AGENCY INCREASE 
Paid-for business of the Hartmann 
agency, New England Mutual, Newark, 
in January was 78% ahead of January, 
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‘ncoln National Had 
<r 1936 Gains 


PRESIDENT HALL’S COMMENTS 





Report Shows Increases in As- 
ore ect in Force; Details 
of Statement 





According to the annual report by 
President Arthur F. Hall, the Lincoln 
Nation Life of Fort Wayne closed the 
vent with net admitted assets of $130,- 
757669, an increase of nearly $10,000,000. 
The company’s total insurance in force 
amounting to $901,013,000 was an increase 


of $21,613,000. 

The financial statement shows stocks 
and bonds owned to the value of $37,- 
924,899 of which $11,310,688 are U. S. ana 
Canadian governments; $9,708,659 are 
public utility bonds and $4,090,472 are 
preferred stocks of railroads, public utili- 
ies and basic industries. First mortgage 
ions total $29,197,712 of which $25,263,- 
920 is city mortgages and $3,933,822 are 
on farms. 

Commenting on the annual statement 
President Hall said: “The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life has always maintained a 
rather large surplus for the protection of 
its policyowners and stockholders. We 
are pleased to report that in the year 
1936, $305,000 was added to our con- 
tingency reserve, which is the surplus 
account. It is the objective of the man- 
agement to make further additions to 
surplus from year to year so that it will 
be available to protect the policyowners 
and stockholders against the contingency 
of unfavorable mortality and investment 
fluctuations. The new revenue act spe- 
cifically exempts undistributed surplus of 
a life insurance company from taxation. 

On the subject of expenses, Mr. Hall 
said: “There was a decidedly favorable 
trend in expenses in the year 1936. Home 
Office expenses were less than in 1935. 

Mr. Hall commended on the new So- 
cial Security Act as follows: “Many 
feared that the operation of the Social 
Security Act would hurt the insurance 
companies. The same fear existed when 
our government instituted War Risk in- 
surance some years ago. This, however, 
was a great boom to life insurance as it 
made everyone insurance minded. Life 
insurance men feel that the Social Se- 
curity Act will have the same effect. This 
fact, coupled with greater prosperity, 
should result in at least a mild boom in 
the life insurance business.” 





Church to Buy Insurance 


To Cover Amount of Loans 


Life insurance policies on the twenty- 
payment plan are to be written on the 
lives of parishioners of St. Marks Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, in re- 
turn for loans made to the church to 
liquidate $50,000 of indebtedness on a 
parish house. The parish house was 
built ten years ago at a cost of $300,000. 

Under a contract with the New York 
Life policies which will have a cash 
value at the end of twenty years equal 
to the amount of the loan to the church 
by the insured would be issued to lenders. 
In return, the insured will get certifi- 
cates as receipts. The church will hold 
the policies which are to be made over 
to beneficiaries designated by the insured. 

If the insured is alive at the end of 
twenty years he will receive the cash 
values or the paid-up policy. In the 
event of death the face value of the pol- 
icy will go to his estate. 

It is estimated that the carrying charge 
of premiums, which are to be paid from 
unds raised in the regular budget of the 
church, will not be more than 414% of 
the amount of the liquidated indebted- 
ness, as compared with 5% interest that 
would otherwise be paid. This may be 
reduced by the amount of savings in 
Premium payments in case of the death 
of the insured before maturity of the 
Policy, 





His Only Sound Investment 

A recent letter written by a policy- 
holder to the Canada Life makes the 
following statement: “This is the 
third insurance policy I have com- 
pleted and cashed. They were the 
only sound investments I made in a 
life of sixty years.” 











INDIANA INSURANCE BILL 


A bill has been introduced in the In- 
diana House of Representatives which 
would prohibit persons, firms or cor- 
porations from requiring borrowers to 
place insurance with any specified insur- 
ance company as one of the conditions 
toward making the loan. The bill sets 
up penalties for violation. 





LIFE AND CASUALTY CO. GAINS 

Assets of the Virginia Life and Cas- 
ualty of Richmond, Va., increased ap- 
proximately 15% in 1936, W. C. Carpen- 
ter, president, reported to stockholders 
at their annual meeting last week. Life 
insurance in force showed a 10% gain, 
totaling $11,042 December 31. Assets 
reached $920,822 at the end of the year 
for a rise of $120,616. 

A director of the fourteen-year-old 
company is Angus O. Swink, former 
president of the Atlantic Life. 


Gains of U. S. Life Reflect 
Its New World-Wide Service 


The world wide insurance service of 
the United States Life of New York 
under its new management whereby 
Americans living abroad or foreigners 
in this country can have full American 
life insurance facilities is reflected in the 
company’s statement of business for last 
year. New insurance shows an increase 
of 29.2% over the previous year and the 
premium income is higher by approxi- 
mately 12%. Assets as of the close of 
the year increased by a quarter of a 
million to a total of $7,338,604; reserves 
on policies are larger by $314,804 being 
now $6,686,000 and in addition to usual 
reserves there is a policyholders’ surplus 
of $530,839. 

In his annual report President C. V. 
Starr states that both its domestic and for- 
eign business increased last yexr and that 
the many thousands of American abroad 
or going abroad as representatives of 
commercial, financial. and religious in- 
terests in this country are increasingly 
availing themselves of the company’s in- 
ternational facilities. Policyholders al- 
most anywhere in the world can arrange 
through the United States Life premium 
payments, policy loans, claim settlements 


and other usual services. The company 
will also issue policies payable in practi- 
cally any one of the major and stable 
foreign currencies which is attractive to 
foreigners desiring additional insurance 
protection. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY LOANS 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly by 
Irving D. Neustein, Democrat of New 
York, and referred to Insurance Commit- 
tee, Section 101 Insurance Law, is amend- 
ed relative to loans on industrial poli- 
cies, by requiring hereafter such policies 
must contain provisions required by sub- 
division 7 of section relating to Ordi- 
nary policies. 





WRITES MILLION AGAIN 


For the seventh consecutive year 
Henry G. Mos'er of Los Angeles, life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, wrote more than a million in 


new business. In 1935 his paid-for vol- 
ume was $1,778,000. 


ENTERTAINS 100 AT LUNCH 

Gifford T. Vermillion, manager, Mutual 
Life, Milwaukee, entertained his agents 
from southern and central Wisconsin at 
a luncheon in Madison on February 3. 
About 100 agents attended. 














One of a series—Giv- 
ing facts about the 
Fidelity. 
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QUALITY PRODUCTION 


Quality of business effectively measures the success of 


an underwriter, an agency or a company. Fidelity Mutual 
has had a gratifying experience in further increasing the 
persistency of its business in 1936. 


Since 1933 when the first year lapse rate stood at 26.7%, 


there has been a steady decline in this significant index. 
In 1934 it was 24.7%, 
to 17.0%. 


7oi in 1935 it was 20.9% and in 1936 it fell 


The ten agents leading in production had a first year 


lapse rate of but 11% for the five depression years (1931-36) 
—on an exposure of more than $12,000,000. One of these 
agents had a first year lapse rate of only 4%. Eight agents, 
among those having substantial production during the year, 
had a perfect lapse score on October 31—and nine others 
had rates less than 5%. 


One agency had a perfect score and eleven others had 


a lapse rate of less than 5%. The company’s largest agency 
had a first year rate of but 5.9% and the next largest only 


8.6%. 


Quantity and quality go hand in hand in successful 


agency work. 


Philadelphia 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, PRESIDENT 
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Pension Trust Pla 
Discussed by Maduro 


SAYS IT MAY DOMINATE FIELD 





Cites Benefits From Plan to Both Cor- 
poration and Employes; Boston 


Address 





Benefits to both the corporation and 
the employes derived from a “custom- 


made” pension plan were discussed by 
Denis B. Maduro, New York attorney 
and counsel of the Life Underwriters 


Association of New York City, before 
the annual seminar of the Boston Life 
Insurance and Trust Council last week. 
“A ‘custom-made’ pension plan,” Mr. 
Maduro said, “is one created by a cor- 
poration to carry out and fulfill certain 
business functions for the personal bene- 
fit of both the corporation and of each 
employe who is permitted to be a partici- 
pant.” Funds placed in a trust under a 
pension trust agreement may be invested 
in life insurance, endowment or annuity 
contracts or in securities. 

“In many cases,” Mr. Maduro contin- 
ued, “corporations can create these pri- 
vate pension plans at a small net cost. 
The contributions made by the corpora- 
tion can be deducted from its income 
tax as an ‘ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense, thereby avoiding income 
tax on monies that may otherwise remain 
in the corporation subject to income tax. 
In addition the pension plan may have 
a substantial monetary value to the cor- 
poration in the form of advertising, sav- 
ing in the cost of employe turnover, pre- 
venting proselyting of employes, and in- 
creasing employe efficiency and good 
will. These benefits may well offset the 
cost of the plan to the corporation. 

“The benefits to the corporation are 
accompanied by equally great benefits to 
the participating employes. The contri- 
butions made by the corporation are not 
subject to the income tax of the indi- 
vidual employe until such future time as 
he actually or constructively receives the 
benefits. Therefore, during his produc- 
tive and high-income earning years an 
employe can accumulate part of his 
‘compensation’ free from any income tax. 
A proper private pension plan provides 
an income for the employe when he at- 
tains the age of retirement, and in the 
event of his death (either before or after 
the age of retirement) his family and de- 
pendents receive either a lump sum of 
money or an income for a certain period. 
Even if the employe becomes disabled 
the benefits of the plan may be assured 
to him. Also, if he or his family meet 
an emergency, provision may be had to 
use the pension funds to alleviate such 
condition.” 

Mr. Maduro looks for this type of 
“custom-made” pension plan to shortly 
dominate the field of pensions. 


Reelected 58th Time 

Directors of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society last week elected William 
Alexander secretary for the fifty-eighth 
consecutive time, an office he has held 
continuously since 1880. He entered the 
Equitable in 1869 after graduating from 
University of Virginia. 


TEST CASE ON S. S. RULING 

Companies will be interested in the 
ruling of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
following argument Wednesday by 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life as to whether employes of the gen- 
eral agent are independent contractors. 
In some aspects this is a test case which 
will have a bearing on reporting under 
the Social Security Act. 


CHRISTOPHER G. COOPER DEAD 
Christopher George Cooper, 61, man- 
ager, Prudential, Evanston, IIl., died 
February 19. He had been in the insur- 
ance business twenty-seven years. 











John B. Slimm has resigned as general 
agent for the Connecticut General Life 
at Utica, N. Y., to devote his entire 
time to estate planning. 





Edwin C. McDonald Looks for 
Spread of Payroll Deduction Idea 


Pension plans supplementary to the 
Social Security Act were described by 
Edwin C. McDonald, assistant secretary, 
Metropolitan Life, before the seminary 
of the Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Council last week, and Mr. McDonald 
gave some observations of his own re- 
garding the development of the pension 
field. 

Early in his remarks he traced the de- 
velopment of the insurance and annuity 
business and he looks for an accelerated 
growth due to Federal emphasis on old 
age security. His paper dealt partic- 
ularly with private pension plans. The 
greatest growth in that field, he said, has 
been since the World War, about 750 


firms now having a retirement plan for 
their employes. The most common type 
have aimed to give one-third or one-half 
of earnings as retirement income. This 
has usually been accomplished by setting 
up a benefit equal to 14%% of pay each 
year the employe is a contributor. 

The Social Security Act has brought 
about modifications in a number of these 
old age benefit or Group annuity plans 
to take account of the benefits payable 
under the act. “The private plan,” Mr. 
McDonald said, “may be designed in such 
a way that the private plan and the So- 
cial Security Act will provide total bene- 
fits substantially equal to the old 14% 
unit of benefit so popular and so thor- 





Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


The business of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
during 1936 made steady progress in all departments. Improved in- 
comes and a more widespread conviction that adequate financial 
security is most surely attained through life insurance contributed 


to increased sales. 


Total income, assets, new business and insurance in force, all 


showed substantial gains. 


New life insurance paid for amounted to $165,201,622, an increase 


of 19.4% over 1935. 


Life insurance in force at the end of the year 


totaled $1,056,559,897, an increase of nearly $50,000,000 for the year. 


All lines of group insurance made excellent progress. 


Life insurance premiums totaled $33,537,787. 


Premiums in the 


accident department increased from $1,817,730 to $2,068,898. 
Funds left with the Company to be paid in instalments in lieu of 


lump sum increased by 48.4% and amounted to $3,630,463. 


This is 


evidence of the growing use of income settlements on the part of the 


public to protect insurance estates. 


An increase of 12.9% in income from investments brought the 


total to $9,912,768. 


Total income increased to $50,640,254. 


Assets increased $19,504,708 during the year and on December 31 


totaled $208,417,564. 


The voluntary contingency fund was increased to $2,500,000 and 
excess security to policyholders, excluding such fund, increased to 





$9,064,282. 
Payments to life and accident policyholders and_ their 
beneficiaries during 1936 a- 
mounted to $21,098,948. There 1936 RECORD 
was a decline of 24.9% in in- inte $ 208,417,564 


surance surrendered. Since or- 
ganization the Company has 
paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries $263,024,269. 

We enter our 73rd year 
convinced that the public is 
going to make more and more 
use of life insurance in its quest 
of financial security, and with 
an agency organization better 
trained and better equipped 
than ever before to help the 
public use life insurance to best 
advantage. 





Reserves and other liabilities 
including contingency fund 


$2,500,000 199,353,282 
Excess security to policyholders 9,064,282 
Life insurance premiumincome $ 33,537,787 
Accident insurance premium in- 

come 2,068,893 


Total income 50,640,254 


$ 165,201,622 








New paid life insurance 
Gain over previous year 19.4% 


Life insurance in force 
December 31 


1,056,559,897 


Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries 


Year 1936 


Since organization 


$ 21,098,948 
263,024,269 
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oughly satisfactory prior to the Govern. 
ment plan.” 

Mr, McDonald outlined briefly th. 
working of the private annuity play 
which is being adopted currently by some 
well known industrial and public utility 
corporations, as a supplement to the 
Federal plan, raising the retirement jp. 
come at age 65 to a total of from ap- 
proximately one-third to 50% of pay or 
better. He pointed out also that their 
is a field for retirement income plans for 
those outside of the Social Security Ac. 
A number of non-profit organizations ex. 
cluded from the act have already set up 
Group annuity plans, he said. Still an. 
other field for such plans is among cor- 
porations which wish to provide a pen. 
sion plan based on that portion of the 
employe’s income above $3,000 which js 
the top limit under the Old Age Benefit 
provision of the Federal Act. 


Predictions as to Future Trends 


Concluding his address, Mr. McDon- 
ald said: “Now a prediction as to the 
future of this pension business. You 
have already seen the chart which shows 
as to firms with fifty employes or more 
that only slightly more than 50% are 
covered with group life; that only about 
30% are covered with group health and 
accident benefits; and only about 10% 
with pension plans, which, of course, in- 
clude Group annuity contracts. 

“Obviously an enormous opportunity 
remains for life insurance companies to 
serve American industry in these fields, 
particularly in the underwriting of sound 
retirement programs. As a natural con- 
sequence of the keen interest of the 
average executive in this subject, you 
men will be called upon for advice in 
the development of new plans, 

“Recognizing the enormous market for 
group annuity plans, I think we may 
venture a thought or two on how fast 
the growth of new plans may come. 
Social insurance legislation usually 
means a very considerable advance in 
the average businessman’s pension edu- 
cation. It often accomplishes what 
otherwise might require many years of 
experience and publicity. 

“In closing, I should like to venture 
several personal opinions which have 
grown out of almost twenty years’ ex- 
perience in this business: 

“1, The payroll deduction idea is 
bound to spread. Anything that is eff- 
cient and makes for wholesale distribu- 
tion seems to me cannot help but in- 
crease. 

“2. There appears to be some trend 
toward earlier retirements and I believe 
that in years to come we may see the 
normal retirement age in many plans 
work down gradually from 65 to 60. Ob- 
viously this may mean the average em- 
ploye will have a shorter active produc- 
tive life and a longer period in retire- 
ment. 

“3. I think there will be a greater 
tendency to think of a retirement in- 
come in terms of its purchasing power 
in sections of the country where the 
cost of living is materially lower than 
in the big metropolitan centers. There 
appears to be already some recognition 
of the fact that a retired employe whose 
annuity is approximately 50% of his pay 
may not have to change his scale of 
living substantially if he moves to some 
other part of the country where his 
money will go further than in the large 
cities. 

“4. That if budget guarding employers 
are willing to put approximately three 
hundred million dollars into Group life, 
accident and health and annuity bene- 
fits in 1936, the products must be good 
and pay dividends to all concerned. 

“It seems perfectly reasonable to pre- 
dict that this voluntary private protec- 
tion will continue to occupy an increas- 
ingly imporant layer in our national in- 
dustrial fabric.” 


JOSEPH REISS MAKES TALK 


The third lecture in the series of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City was held yesterday with Jo- 
seph Reiss, Penn Mutual agent, speak- 
ing on “Taxes Sell Insurance.” 
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Equitable Society 
Advances Officers 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENTS 





THREE 


Meredith C. Laffey, Charles J. Martin, 
Vincent S. Welch Advanced; Henry 


Greaves Made Treasurer 








The Equitable Society appointed three 
ditional second vice-presidents at the 
mecting of the board last week, those 
advanced being Meredith C. Laffey, 
Charles J. Martin and Vincent S. Welch. 
Henry Greaves was appointed treasurer. 

Mr. Laffey has been treasurer since 
1923 and formerly was assistant treas- 
wer. He is a director of the Seaboard 
vire and Marine. 

Mr. Martin has been in charge of the 
Society’s city mortgage department for 
many years and is regarded as an expert 
in that field. 

Mr. Welch came to the Equitable So- 
ciety in 1929 in the Group department 
and has been a regional supervisor in 
that department. He has_ personally 
closed many large Group cases for the 
Society. 

Mr. Greaves 
treasurer. 


ad 


was formerly assistant 


TRUST OFFICER’S TALK 





Leslie G. McDouall, Fidelity Union 

Trust, Praises The Eastern Under- 
writer in Newark Talk 
Right living and right thinking lead to 
avenues of success and builds up a pres- 
tige in the life insurance field, Leslie 
G. McDouall, vice-president and trust 
oficer, Fidelity Union Trust Co., New- 
ark, said in his talk on the bankers’ 
viewpoint of life insurance and the pres- 
ent business outlook before the members 
of the Alexander F. Gillis agency, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, Newark, Saturday. It 
was the annual meeting of the agency. 
Agents must keep in touch with the 
ever changing economic conditions, said 
the speaker, and should have knowledge 
of taxation as it affects distribution of 
wealth He emphasized that agents 
should have a thorough knowledge of the 
business in which they are engaged. One 
way is to read more, thus keeping in 
touch with present conditions. In con- 
clusion, he stated that he had been a 
reader of The Eastern Underwriter for 
more than fifteen years and had gained 
much knowledge of the life insurance 
business through its columns. Other 
speakers were F. Phelps Todd, vice- 
president, Provident Mutual; E. A. Far- 
tington, home office agency department, 
that company; Charles J. Schmitz and 
Judge C. L. Baer. 


CHARLES L. PRESTON DEAD 





New York Investment Banker Was 
President of George Washington 
Life of Charleston, W. Va. 
Charles L. Preston, president of the 
‘eorge Washington Life of Charleston, 
W. Va. died at New York Hospital Fri- 
lay last after a brief illness. He was 44 

years old. 

Mr. Preston was an investment banker, 
vice-president of Preston, James & Co., 
# Wall Street, New York City. He had 
been president of the George Washing- 
ton Life since 1933. Before entering the 
ivestment banking field in 1925 he op- 
rg coal mines in West Virginia and 
io. 

bom in Nelsonville, O., he attended 
Jhio State University. Surviving are 
the widow, Mrs. Mable Preston; a son, 
Charles L, Preston, Jr.; two daughters, 
Jane and Louise, and his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Preston. 





HONORED BY SEATTLE C.L.U’S 
a the meeting of Seattle Chartered 
en Underwriters, Fred Elo of Phoenix 
Mutual Life was singled out as “the 
one consistent big producer for the 
ngest period of years in Seattle.” Of- 
ieers of the group are Joseph P. Mulder, 
resident; William N. Boyd, vice-presi- 
‘tt; Hugh S. Bell, secretary-treasurer. 
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President Thomas I. Parkinson seated at end of table at extreme right. 
other signing officers seated left to right are Meredith C. Laffey, treasurer; Ray D. 
Murphy, vice-president and actuary; and Alexander McNeill, assistant secretary. 


The convention form of statement filed 
with each of the forty-seven State In- 
surance Departments to which the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society reports, re- 
quires the signature of four officers of 
the company,—the president, the actuary, 
the treasurer and the secretary (or an 
assistant secretary). The appending of 
their signatures is a certification of the 


MAKES NEW CONNECTION 

O. P. Beaudine, well-known Seattle 
underwriter recently resigned as general 
agent for Minnesota Mutual Life, is now 
affiliated with the Cooperators Under- 
writing Corp., which, it is reported, will 
assist in financing an old line stock legal 
reserve life insurance company. 


The 


correctness of the reports in full com- 
pliance with the regulations laid down 
by the Insurance Departments of the 
states. The formality of signing the of- 
ficial statements on February 11 was wit- 
nessed by Frank A. Shailer, vice-presi- 
dent; O. H. Chedister, auditor; Sterling 
Pierson, counsel; and a number of repre- 
sentatives from the accounting division. 


FORM IDAHO STATE ASS’N 

The Idaho State Life Underwriters As- 
sociation has been formed at Pocatello, 
Ida., with H. C. Schuppel, general agent, 
Oregon Mutual, as first president; E. E. 
Moberly and Mrs. Mae Kirschner, both 
of Pocatello, are vice-president and sec- 
retary respectively. 











For Rates and Literature 


of the 


BERKSHIRE’S New 
Family Protection Policy 


Phone 
PEnnsylvania 6-6605" 


Or Write 


The §,.§. WOLFSON 4gency 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 




















Equitable Society Has 
Its Best Assets Gain 


AT TWO BILLION IN JANUARY 





New Business Last Year Was Approxi- 
mately Half Billion; In Force 
Totaled $6,411,462,887. 





At the board meeting of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at the home 
office last Thursday President Thomas I. 
Parkinson announced last year the 
Society had the largest increase in assets 
for any year in its history. The total 
figure of $1,984,449,584 was greater than 
at the close of the previous year by 
$168,278,628. Unassigned surplus stood at 
$78,085,436. 

The Equitable Society’s new business 
last year, Ordinary and Group, amounted 
to $456,240,864 with total insurance in 
force at the close of the year of $6,411,- 
462,887, an increase of $185,176,302. It 
was also announced at the meeting that 
dividends to policyholders for 1937 were 
set aside to the amount of $30,706,780. 
Payments to policyholders last year ag- 
gregated $181,678,305 of which $67,835,108 
represented death claims and $113,843,- 
197 were payments to living policyholders 
in matured endowments, dividends, sur- 
render values and annuities. During the 
five depression years the aggregate paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries by the 
Society was more than a billion dollars 


The total income from all sources last 
year was $421,720,539, an increase of 
$9,340,220 over the previous year 
Doubled A%sets in Eight Years 
President Parkinson also stated that 
in January the Society’s total assets 
crossed the two billion dollar mark 


While it took sixty-nine years to reach 
one billion of assets, only eight additional 


years were required to pass the tw 
billion mark. 
Last year marked the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of Group life insurance by 
the Equitable Society and the total of 
Group insurance in force has reached a 
new high figure of $1,717,658,306. 

In his report to the board, President 
Parkinson said: “As we reflect upon 
the experiences of the past few years 
we realize more clearly than ever before 
the extent to which our progress depends 
upon the welfare of the nation and the 
state of mind of the people toward the 
institution of life insurance. Today onc 
of the thoughts which seems to be upper- 
most in the minds of most of the people 
is security. Life insurance has rendered 
inestimable service to the people of this 
country by popularizing security, but it 
should not be forgotten that the partic- 
ular type of security which we have 
spread has involved the persuasion of 
the people to save and sacrifice, not for 
themselves alone, but for their benefici- 
aries. We have urged upon them thrift 
and the willingness to deny themselves 
in order to provide for their families 
and business associates. It is my belief 
that in so far as we have preached these 
objectives and have provided effective 
means of fulfilling them, we have contri- 
buted to the building of character in this 
nation. If we are to continue our prog- 
ress we must persuasively but militantly 
assert the desirability of thrift. This we« 
should be able to do with confidence and 
enthusiasm, for if the people are not 
to be taught and persuaded by self- 
discipline and self-sacrifice to provide for 
themselves and those near to them then 
we cannot be sure that we shall escape 
the day when the people may be com- 
pelled to do that which we might have 
persuaded them to do. 

“Let us put our utmost effort int 
the renewed assertion of the merit of 
thrift as the strongest guarantee of in- 
dividual security and in life insurances 
as the most effective instrumentality of 
assuring that security.” 

A folder was issued by the Northwest- 
ern National Life this month containing 
portraits of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln, 
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Genes Agents Snapped In Charleston, S. C. 





L. to R.: Clancy Connell, Paul W. Clark, Harry Cardiner, F. M. Mitchell 
(psychologist), Robert W. Moore, Jr.. Manuel Camps, Sheppard Homans, Julian 


S. Myrick. 


Inter City Group 


(Continued from page 1) 
who have chosen life insurance as a 
career in preference to careers which 
formerly seemed more attractive.” 

In his talk to the Charleston meeting 
Paul F. Clark gave de®ails as to the 
inanagement of the women’s department 
of his agency. One suggestion he made 
was that women who got into the busi- 
ness before they are 40 years old, and 
those who have had marital experience, 
will have more prospect of success 

\ guest of the Inter City group was 


F. M. Mitchell, an eminent Philadelphia 
psychologist. He has had unusual suc- 
cess in fitting men to proper occupations 
and has written and talked much on the 
subject of “Suggestive Thinking.” 

Meet F. H. Ecker and John W. Davis 


Among those at Yeamans Hall during 
the time of the meetings of the New 
York and Boston general agents were 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life; and John W. Davis, 
New York lawyer who at one time ran 
for President of the United States and 
who was counsel for one of the Amer- 
ican life insurance companies in _ its 
Russian policyholders’ situation. 


Ability and Enthusiasm Most 
Important in Prestige Building 


I. Austin Kelly, III, leading producer 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, did an ex- 
covering the subject 
“Prestige Building” before members of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City last week and Charles J. 
Zimmerman general agent, Connecticut 
Mutual, Newark, followed him up with 
some constructive suggestions from per- 
sonal experience and from observation 
of men in his agency. Mr. Kelly is a 
member of the Sam P. Davis agency, 
New York. The meeting was the second 
in the educational series of the associa- 
tion presided over by Ralph G. Engels- 
man, president, and C. Preston Dawson, 
chairman. 


haustive job in 


30th speakers named as the greatest 
prestige builder the ability to render life 
insurance service in an intelligent, busi- 
ness-like manner, leaving with the pros- 
pect or policyholder an impression of 
personality, enthusiasm and knowledge 


of the business which will lead him to 
recommend you to others. 


Follows a Systematized Plan 


Prestige is built by the methods one 
uses, Mr. Kelly declared. In entering 
the business three and a half years ago 
he discovered three things: That most 
men are prejudiced against life under- 
writing; that most men already own life 
insurance with policies purchased in sev- 
eral different companies; that they don’t 
exactly know what they have. Mr. Kelly 
set up his business in an efficient man- 
ner to meet those needs; divided his plan 
into two parts—duty to himself and duty 
to his prospect. 

He keeps a record book of standard 
letters which he uses frequently, a trust 
record book and a policyholder and pros- 
pect book. He contacts his prospects and 
policyholders at least four times a year 
by mail or personal call. Uses charts 
and graphic analysis freely as mailing 
pieces, in every event tries to use some- 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


thing individualized. He sends his clients 
letters which lead them to prospect for 
him. 

He realizes that the policyholder wants 
to be told that he has done something 
smart; that he wants an insurance ad- 
visor v.ho will be sincere with him, who 
knows the insurance business and who 
will tell him truthfully what insurance 
vill do for him, To make that machinery 
efficient, Mr. Kelly makes his first ap- 
proach through a letter of introduction, 
makes his first interview a short intelli- 
vent one for getting information, follows 
it up with a letter of thanks, and on his 
second interview made by appointment 
has no hesitancy to go right into the 
man’s office and present his chart and 
recommendations. 

“The best thing I can do,” Mr. Kelly 
said, “is to get him to think: ‘This man 
is going to be a help to me’. The im- 
portant thing in making the sale is the 
impression that I make on the man’s 
mind. What I say may be forgotten, but 
the man will not forget the impression I 
make, the evidence of enthusiasm and 
competence which I demonstrate.” 

By arranging to meet the attorneys of 
his clients Mr. Kelly has developed a 
group of lawyers as centers of influence. 
He works also with bankers and C. 
A’s. “It is necessary,” he emphasized, 
“to show these men that you know the 
business. They cannot recommend you 
simply because you brought them some 
business or because you are a good fel- 
low.” 

He said also: “To get into the larger 
income groups is just a matter of raising 
yourself from one level to another by 
getting out and seeing people and keep- 
ing up your morale. The most difficult 
sales are the small ones.” 


Zimmerman Gave Talk Twice Last Week 


Mr. Zimmerman, who is a trustee of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been making talks before a 
number of local associations on the 
theme of prestige building, speaking last 
week both in New York and at the 
luncheon meeting of the Rhode Island 
Life Underwriters Association in Provi- 
dence. 

“There is a need of prestige in this 
business,” Mr. Zimmerman said. “We 
as agents have not come up to the same 
standard as the institution in favor with 
the public. Prestige is the success atti- 
tude—confidence in yourself, enthusiasm, 
knowledge. It must be built over a pe- 
riod of years, but that should not pre- 
vent us from starting to develop it now 
or, if we have started, from giving some 
thought to the methods which we can 
use to accelerate its growth.” 

Within the organization, Mr. Zimmer- 
man suggested building prestige by par- 
ticipating in association activities, ac- 
cepting invitations to speak before other 
insurance groups, studying for C. L. U. 
examinations, contributing to company 
house organs and trade papers. With 
policyholders and prospects he suggested 
building prestige through use of birthday 
and Christmas cards, by sending clients 
important information regarding changes 
in the business or insurance legislation, 
by being helpful to them, by rendering a 
higher type of insurance service than the 
other fellow. 

Newspaper and magazine publicity is 
excellent for prestige building, Mr. Zim- 
merman said, especially in small towns. 





MEDICO-LEGAL MAN, M.D., LL.B. 
Desires affiliation with Insurance Com- 
pany. High qualified specialist. 
Box 1287, The Eastern Underwriter 
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Atlantic Life Had Assets, 


Insurance In Force Gains 
The Atlantic Life reports that for the 
second consecutive year since the depres- 
sion insurance in force has shown an 
increase. The gain in 1936 was $1,677.23 
compared with an increase of $1,510,2%2 
the preceding year. Total insurance on 
December 31, was $135,882,354. Admitted 
assets of the company at the close of the 
year amounted to $26,843,951, an increas: 
of $1,141,574. Substantial gains were reg- 
istered in the holdings of high grade 
bonds which amount to $6,918,484 and 
constitute 25.77% of admitted assets. The 
bond account increased by $1,503,483 
Attention of the stockholders has been 
called to the fact that at the close of 
the year the market value of these bonds 
exceeded by $349,933 the value at which 
they are carried in the statement. 

An indication of the improvement in 
the real estate market during 1936 is 
recorded in the gain in Atlantic’s real 
estate under contract of sale, this ac- 
count having increased from $747,904 a 
the end of 1935 to $1,411,319 on Decem- 
ber 31 last, a gain of $663,415. The com- 
pany’s mortgage loan holdings showed 
an increase during the year while re 
estate owned and loans to policyholders 
showed substantial decreases. 

Paid business of the company for Jar- 
uary showed an increase of 81% ovet 
the corresponding month of last year 
Written business received thus far in 
February is substantially in excess 0! 
that in the same period of last year. 

The Bankers National Investing Corp 
of Wilmington, has acquired approxi- 
mately 90% of the outstanding stock 0! 
Atlantic Life. 











He has two agents in his office each o 
whom writes a weekly column for his 
local newspaper. 
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Text of President Duffield’s Field 
Letter on Industrial Policies 


The issue of all Industrial weekly premium policies of the Prudential on the 
“Yodified” plan—news of which was printed in The Eastern Underwriter last week 


will begin on March 1. 


President Edward D. Dufficld’s announcement to the field 


relative to the company’s new Industrial policies follows: 


GENTLEMEN : 

Consistent with the company’s en- 
deavor to provide maximum_ insurance 
protection at the lowest possible cost, I 
am pleased to announce the introduction 
of new forms of Weekly Premium In- 
dustrial policies effective with the official 
issue for the week of March 8, 1937 (ap- 
plications written during the canvassing 
week of February 22). These policies 
contain several new features designed to 
furnish the best possible protection for 
those purchasing Weekly Premium in- 
surance. 

“Modified” Principle. Under an ar- 
rangement similar to the Prudential’s 
“Modified Three” Ordinary policy, these 
policies, for all plans of insurance, pro- 
vide that the commencing weekly pre- 
mium will increase by one-fifth after five 
years from the date of issue. Dividends 
credited to the policy, however, may be 
applied by the company to extend the 
period during which the commencing 
premium will continue to be payable, and 
it is expected that such dividends will be 
sufficient to offset any premium increase 
that would otherwise become payable. 
This change in plan will enable the com- 
pany to furnish more immediate protec- 
tion by increasing the amount of insur- 
ance provided per 5 cent premium by an 
average of approximately 14%. 

Basis of Reserve and Surrender 
Values. Reserve values are based on 
34% interest, instead of 344% as hither- 
to. Cash-surrender and other non-for- 
feiture values have been arrived at by 
the method used in the current issue of 
the company’s Ordinary policies. Regular 
automatic extended insurance is available 
after three years and paid-up and cash- 
surrender values after five years. Special 
extended insurance prior to three years 
is provided in the policies, at the rate of 
one week for each three weeks’ pre- 
miums actually paid in cash for life 
forms, and one week for each two weeks’ 
premiums paid under endowment plans. 


Copy of Application in Contract 


Age Forms. In place of a policy form 
containing the non-forfeiture values for 
a single age only, the age range has been 
divided into four groups, with one form 
for each group. The policy form, there- 
fore, contains tables of the non-forfeiture 
values for all ages included in the group. 

Copy of Application Attached. It has 
been found feasible to conform to the 
practice for Ordinary policies by includ- 
ing in the policy a copy of the applica- 
tion, which is thereby made a part of the 
contract of insurance. As a result, cer- 
‘ain provisions of the policy and of the 
application have been redrawn in a man- 
ner to render them generally similar to 
the company’s Ordinary policies. No 


corrections in the application form may’ 


be made, either in the field or at the 
home office unless ratified bv the ap- 
plicant. If delay is to be avoided, there- 
fore, it is imperative that the utmost care 

‘e used to see that applications are filled 
out completely and correctly in the first 
instance, 

Allowance for Yearly Payments. In 
those cases where a policyholder may 
find that the weekly premium arrange- 
ment has become inconvenient and de- 
Sires to pay premiums on a yearly basis, 
the new policies provide for yearly pay- 
ments in advance of forty-seven times 
the weekly premium. Particulars as to 
‘e handling of such cases are being fur- 
nished you in a separate letter. 

Benefit in Event of Death by Acci- 
dental Means. This clause has been re- 
drafted to make the benefit more nearly 
uniform with that included in the com- 
Pany’s Ordinary policies. The reduction 
to half-benefit in certain cases of death 


by accidental means will not in the new 
policies apply to railroad employes. 

Beneficiary Designation. The company 
feels that the existing arrangement for 
the payment of the proceeds of Indus- 
trial policies has been of definite advan- 
tage to the policyholders. The new 
policies, therefore, provide for a con- 
tinuation of this arrangement generally, 
but it was felt desirable to provide for 
the occasional case in which there may 
be reason for the nomination of a bene- 
ficiary who will be recognized by the 
company. Payment will in such case be 
made to the beneficiary, provided claim 
is made and the policy is surrendered 
within sixty days after the death of the 
insured, and the beneficiary is legally 
competent to give a valid release. Other- 
wise, payment will be made in the usual 
manner, 

Endowment at Age of 65 

Change in Policy Plans. It has been 
found feasible to extend the ages at is- 
sue to age 70 in the case of the Whole 
Life policy, premiums being payable for 
ten years at ages over 60. The mini- 
mum weekly premium accepted at ages 
over 60 will be 10 cents. 

Policies for an even $500 will be issued 


on the Twenty-Year Payment Life and 
Twenty-Year Endowment plans as well 
as on the Whole Life plan. 

An Endowment at Age 65 will be is- 
sued instead of the present Endowment 
at Age 60. The change will be helpful 
to those who wish to add to the benefits 
provided by the Social Security Act at 
age 65. 

Instead of increasing benefits under 


‘the Convertible Endowment and the In- 


fantile $1,000 (Ultimate) Life policy, it 
was felt advisable to reduce the com- 
mencing premiums. For the Convertible 
Endownment the commencing premium 
will be 20 cents instead of 25 cents at all 
ages, but the endowment ‘period has been 
slightly lengthened. The premiums for 
the Infantile $1,000 (Ultimate) Life 
policy will run from 22 cents at age 1 
to 28 cents at age 9. 

The option for conversion to an In- 
termediate Endowment policy has been 
eliminated from the Convertible En- 
dowment policy. 

Any increase in premium after five 
years from date of issue on any Weekly 
Premium Industrial policy will not be 
credited for compensation purposes un- 
der contracts or agreements with super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents 
and agents. Premiums paid by policy- 
holders under the “Allowance for Year- 
ly Payments” provision of the policy will 
not be credited to Agents for purposes 
of record nor will “Weekly Salary” or 
“Collection Salary” be allowed on such 
premiums paid. 

We believe that the above changes 
constitute a noteworth advance in the 
company’s service to the insuring public 
and will place the Prudential agent in 
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STATISTIC 


A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres- 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. His thirteen-year service record 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. 
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an even more enviable position in ful- 
filling the requirements of those inter- 
ested in Weekly Premium Industrial in- 
surance. 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 
President. 


Canadian Executive 


(Continued from page 8) 
existing conditions have prevented them 
from obtaining the benefit of lower in- 
terest rates. 

Immigration 

Some discussion has taken place re- 
cently with regard to immigration. It 
may be said that if the growth of popu- 
lation is to be determined by natural in- 
crease, the development of our country 
will be extremely slow and the burden 
of debt arising from the provision in the 
past for a large population will be very 
heavy on our citizens for many years to 
come. Our experience in agriculture in 
the past fifteen years has proved that 
the small quarter and half section farm 
units show a stronger resistance to de- 
pression than the large farms. The 
areas of Western Canada suitable for 
grain and mixed farming now under cul- 
tivation are capable of supporting a large 
increase in population, the purchasing 
power of which would assist in support- 
ing surrounding municipalities as well as 
ensuring steady employment to the in- 
dustrial areas of the East. 

Experience has shown that men 
brought up in the urban districts cannot 
be expected to adjust themselves to the 
hours of labor and living conditions 
found on the prairie farms and if our 
Western areas are to be adequately 
populated within a reasonable period, it 
seems to me that we should look to 
the densely populated areas of North- 
ern Europe for our agricultural recruits. 
It is probable that the unrest in Europe 
at the present time might provide suit- 
able immigration and I think that a 
definite policy by the Federal Govern- 
ment at the present time would not be 
considered premature. 


Deplores Repudiation 


There is, unfortunately, a seemingly 
popular conception that the assets and 
income of life insurance companies be- 
long to a few and that the companies 
are big institutions whose interests are 
inimical to the public weal. That such 
a conception is definitely erroneous has 
often been stated by officials of the 
companies but the fact that the assets 
and the income of the life companies are 
trust funds held in safe-keeping for 
many thousands of individuals is one 
that cannot be over-emphasized. In ini- 
tiating action harmful to the interest of 
the companies by repudiating contrac- 
tual obligations, damage is not being 
done to the so-called big interests but 
to the rights and property of the great 
number of citizens who by their pru- 
dence are endeavoring to _ provide 
through their insurance policies security 
for themselves and their dependents. It 
seems that it is often overlooked that 
these people who pursue “the even tenor 
of their way” form the backbone of the 
nation. 

If legislators would listen less to the 
demands of agitators and those who seek 
the limelight by urging some untried 
system and would have more regard for 
the large body of our citizens who, at- 
tending to their business, have less time 
to give publicity to their needs, a great- 
er contribution to our welfare would be 
made. The debtor who is in genuine 
need of relief must be helped but ther« 
are those well able to meet their obli- 
gations who find it profitable to agitate 
for and support measures designed to 
reduce their liabilities. 

It is not by the enforced reduction of 
the amounts we owe one another, which 
decreases income as well as expenditure, 
but by increasing production and the ex- 
change of commodities and_ services 
amongst ourselves and with other na- 
tions that a major contribution to our 
well being will be made. 
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mourning 


THE LATE J 
There will be 


ovel the 


econeral this 
death of 


president of the 


week Joseph B. 
Kansas City 
friend of 


business. His 


Reynolds, 


philosopher and 


Life, save, 
inany im the insurance 


relations with executives of other com- 


panies formed a pretty tight link. They 
about their problems in 


of the same spirit and affec- 


went to him 


something 


tion in which undergraduates of uni- 


versities approach a popular member of 
To know 


the faculty. him was to have 


confidence in him and to be in his circle 
of companionship was refreshing. He 
was long a decidedly important factor 
in the American Life Convention of 


\ hich he was one of the founders. He 


saw the American Life Convention grow 


in number, streneth and influence and 
several times served as president. 

His interests were widespread and he 
loved the out of doors He 


proud of his string of 


Was very 


racing horses of 


which he sometimes owned as many as 


ten. The most famous horse he owned 
was Kinney Direct which held the 
world’s record as pacing gelding. An- 


other horse he owned was Holloway 
which established a world’s record on 
the one-half mile track. Mrs. Reynolds 


accompanied him on his tours of the 
circuit 

He was an exceptionally good life 
insurance executive and was proud of the 
which he 
Such 


scarce. 


upbuilding of 
part. 
Reynolds are 


company in the 


played such a prominent 
characters as “Joe” 
They fill an important niche in the world 
which is a 


more cheerful place to live 


because of their presence and the role 


they play in it 
“SHARE THE WEALTH” 
AGITATION 


opinion in 


FADING OF 


How 


can change is 


this 
demonstrated by 


public country 
again 
share-the-wealth 


the present position of 


Nile 


vements which were going strong on 


a national scale a year or so ago and 
of which little is heard at the 
They started to 


emergence of the 


present 
fade with the 
from the de- 


time 
country 
were those 
Charles E. 
Townsend, Up- 


pression. These movements 
of Huey P. Long, Father 
hlin, Dr. Francis E. 


ton Sinclair, 


Coug 


Father James R. Cox and 


Gerald L. K. Smith. Some of them were 
called, EPIC, OARP, NUSJ and EMAK. 
EPIC was Upton Sinclair’s. It faded 


was defeated for Governor of 
Huey P. Long’s share-the- 


when he 
California 


1907, at the post office of New York City under the act 





wealth collapsed when he was assassi- 


nated. OARP was Dr. Townsend’s $200 
a month proposition. A year ago Con- 
gress trembled at his name. Now he 


has only a handful of followers in Wash- 
ington. Coughlin’s National 
Justice, once an- 
8,000,000 members, 
also was given a big blow in the elec- 
tion. Gerald L. K. Smith, who an- 
nounced himself as the spiritual succes- 
sor to Senator Long, claims he is form- 
Bet te 
Father Cox’s propo- 
sition is to spend five billion dollars for 
public works. A march on Washington 
which he sponsored brought out about 
thirty to the capitol. 
Howard Scott should not be overlooked. 
He attracted attention by 


Father 
Union for Social 
nounced as_ having 


Rey. 


ing “a committee of a million, 


not taken seriously. 


Townsend friends 


strictures on 


technological unemployment. After a 
great hullabaloo little is heard about 
Scott’s theories any more. 

Col. Lewis B. Ritieens of Newark, 
N. J., director of the Commercial Casu- 
alty and surety bond consultant on its 
staff, is slated to be brigadier general 


of a new National Guard cavalry brigade 
which is now in the formation stage. 
It would be composed of troops of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
For years Col. Ballantyne has been com- 
mander of the 102nd Cavalry Regiment, 
better known as Essex Troop of Newark, 
which has high standing in National 
Guard circles. One of his captains is 
Cecil Boycott, plate glass superintend- 
ent in the Loyalty Group. 
x * 


Frank M. Fretwell of the New York 
Life, Seattle, recently elected a trustee 
of the Automobile Club of Washington, 
was active in the formation of the 
Pacific Highways Association. The 
efforts of that association resulted in 
the first continuous 1,500-mile paved 
highway in the United States. He also 
helped organize the military affairs com- 
mittee of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce and was active in the establish- 
ment of the Seattle Naval Air Station 
at Sand Point, Washington. For two 
years he was president of the Seattle 
chapter of the National Aeronautical As- 
sociation. 

* * * 

A. Fimberg of the Great-West Life’s 
St. Paul organization was his company’s 
leading personal producer during 1936, 
and on the strength of this record be- 
comes president of The Great-West 
President’s Club and leader of its Quar- 
ter Million Dollar section. 

* * + 

A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, is on a visit to Useppa Island, 
Florida. 


- . * 
Frank H. Lewis, manager, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Newark, is in Florida. 
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AUSLANDER 


DANIEL 


Daniel Auslander of the L. Simon 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York City, has been in life 
insurance six years. In 1936 he led the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life’s sales force 
and also became a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. His production 
last year in all companies was approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, concentrating on sale 
of life insurance for business and tax 
purposes. 

* * + 

Myron H. Clark, who has been in the 
insurance business in Newark, N. J., for 
over fifty years and is now the oldest 
independent broker there, plans to give 
to the New Jersey Historial Society a 
copy of a document listing events in the 
life of Daniel Clark, Revolutionary War 
hero and ereat-grandfather of Myron 
H. Clark. The information is in the 
form of the Revolutionary soldier’s ap- 
plication to the government for a pen- 
sion. 

+ 2» s 


Hugh Stephens, most recent addition 
to the board of directors, General Amer- 
ican Life, has long been one of the out- 
standing residents of Missouri. He is 
chairman, board of directors, Exchange 
National Bank of Jefferson City, where 
he makes his home, and president, board 
of curators of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. In civic life he is chairman, 
special committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to work out a six-year program 
of public works for the various cities 
and counties of the state; president, 
Missouri Chapter American Planning and 
Civic Association; president, Citizens 
Road Association of Missouri; former 
vice-chairman, Missouri State Highway 
Commission. 


- « * 
Porter B. Goddard, Great American 
Indemnity, was recently elected presi- 


dent of the Casualty & Surety Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. He is supported by 
H. L. Vietts, Fred H. Williams & Co., 
vice-president; Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., 
of E. S. Cowles & Son, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

* * * 

J. M. Haines, United States manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident, was in 
Los Angeles last week on a brief visit 
to Southern California, after which he 
expects to go to San Francisco. 

x * * 


John W. DeForest, general agent, 
Aetna Life, Buffalo, was general chair- 
man of the reception committee for the 
annual banquet of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce recently. United States 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney' was 
speaker. 





ROBERT A. BROWN 


Robert A. Brown of the home office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual Life, who 


celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with that company by writing more 
business last year than any representa- 


tive of the company, kept the leadership 
each month during the year. It is the 
third best year he has had since enter- 
ing the business. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the company’s Big Tree Club, 
being one of only four individuals who 
have qualified for this honor in twenty- 
two years since the club’s founding. He 
is a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. In 1931-32 he was chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
at the same time being president of the 
Angeles Association of Life Under- 
writers. Incidentally, 1936 marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Brown’s 
marriage. 


Los 


* e « 


T. E. Braniff, of Oklahoma City, in- 
surance man who is also president of the 
3raniff Airways, Inc., announces exten- 
sion of the flying service -_ Mexico 
City, effective about June 1. For this 
purpose five Douglas airplanes will be 
added to the equipment, at a cost of 
approximately $75,000 each. With the 
northern terminal in Chicago the Braniff 
Airways now gives service to Browns- 
ville, Tex., on the border line between 
Texas and Mexico, passing through Kan- 
sas City, and cities of the southwest. 

x * x 

Norman C. Moray, president of United 
States Casualty, is spending a few days 
at Pinehurst, N. C 

* * * 

Kapten C. Appelgren of the Skandia- 
Freja, Stockholm, who was recently im 
this country studying sales promotion, 
house organs and other angles of insur- 
ance production, is editor of a new house 
organ which the company is publishing. 
It is attractively printed with brilliantly 
colored cover designs. 

* + * 

S. S. Tyler, fire manager at the head 
office of the Sea Insurance Co., England, 
is retiring at the end of March on ac- 
count of ill health. 

x * * 


Joseph A. Riordan, local agent at Har- 
rison, N. J., and Mrs. Riordan are now 
on a motor trip to Florida. They will re- 
main at Miami Beach until about April | 

* * * 

A. Wesley Barthelmes, marine secre- 
tary of the National U nion Fire of Pitts 
burgh, was in New York City for a few 
days last week. He went to Boston for 
the week-end. 
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Famous Filipino Official En-Route to 
America 


The Lnited States is going to have an 


interesting visitor if Joaquin” M. 
(‘Mike’) Elizalde, head of Elizalde & 
Co, which among other activities does 
a considerable insurance business, ar- 
rives safely from a trip he is to make 
from Manila. The journey from the 
vhiippines to Honolulu will be on the 
Clipper air ship. 

The corporation of Elizalde & Co. is 
cighty-three years old. It grew from a 
small trading post with less than a dozen 
employes to a world-wide organization 
with twenty-three branch offices and 
agencies in four continents, plus exten- 
1.€ domestic offices, warehouses, facto- 
lies, plantations and other properties. 
‘there are 10,000 employes. It recently 
won a high award in the Philippines: 
that of model employer. The diploma 
was made on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Commonwealth of the 
Vhilippines. 

Elizalde & Co. was established by Joa- 
quin M. Elizalde and Joaquin Ynchausti 
\.hen they opened a ship chandlery store 
on the north bank of the Pasic River 
in Manila, then a slumbering town. They 
en.ered the shipping business a_ little 
later in due course forming the Manila 
Steamship Co. Today the Elizalde ships 
iuclude not only many freighters, but a 
number of larger vessels, such as the 
Governor Forbes. They run a large rope 
factory in a plant which has 400 em- 
ploves. The U. S. Navy is one of their 
large rope customers. Their sugar cane 
planiations have developed into three 
large “sugar centrals.” There are also 
wine and distillery manufacture, forest 
concessions, paint and oil factory and 
other industries run by the outfit. 

About four years ago, in cooperation 
with C. V. Starr’s Far Eastern insurance 
interests Elizalde established the Metro- 
politan Insurance Co. to do a general 
insurance business excepting life. The 
American International Underwriters for 
the Philippines, Inc, were appointed its 
general managers. About a year ago the 
corporation became mancgers for the 
United Sates Life in the Philippines. 

The first generation of Elizaldes long 
since died. Joaquin J. Elizalde is the 
link between the firm’s founders and the 
yornger generation which consists of his 
four sons, Joaquin, Juan, Angel and 
Menola. Joaquin, the elder, is chairman 
of the hoard of Elizalde & Co., Inc. Of 
the four Elizalde brothers who now man- 
age the business J. M.—en-route to 
\merica—is the oldest. He is president 
ot Elizalde & Co., Inc., and of eleven 
subsidiary companies. The Philippine 
Government has drafted him into  ser- 
vicé upon several occasions. He is now 
@ member of the National Economic 
Council. As chairman of the executive 
committee of the Philippine Sugar As- 
sociation he fostered establishment of its 
research department. 

The Elizalde brothers are fine polo 
Players. They comprised the champion- 
ship team of the Philippine Islands and 
tar Fast. 

















Difficult To Keep Track of 
Washington Personalities 

It is doubtful if there has been 

an Administration 

of the 


heen as heavy as is the situation in Wash- 


ever 
where the turnover 


more important executives has 
ington. 


“spects of the 


One of the most extraordinary 
Roosevelt Administration 
is been the unusually large number of 
important from the world of 
business, law, finance and education, who 
enter the Government service and then 
their leave taking after a year or two. 
Just how the President gathers so many 
well-known personalities would make a 
fascinating Look of memoirs if the sec- 
retarics at the White House decide to 
write memoirs when they quit. Most of 
these men have been drawing higher 
salaries in private life than is their in- 
come in Washington. Some quit to get 
hetter positions than they formerly had. 
Some leave in a peeve, becoming critics. 
Some were just there for the experience 
and the prestige. The probability is that 
most of them accepted in the first place 
because of public spirit, a desire to help 
out the Administration. 

general belief that there has been 
of college faculties by Wash- 
ington is only partly correct. True, many 
from the colleges have had or are hav- 
ing Washington service, but in percent- 
age they are only a handful. 

The Washington -turnover has some 
amusing phases. A business executive 
knows some of the persons in the Ad- 
ministration. A few months pass by; he 
goes to Washington and finds that his 
friends are no longer on the job. Some- 
times he finds that other friends are in 


persons 





the saddle about whose presence there 
he did not know. 
The reason, of course, for the large 


number of men in important positions 


who have been commanded for service 
by the Administration is the flock of 
Government agencies—the alphabetical 


ones. It is a great bureaucracy, but a 
constantly changing one. 

Among the latest resignations are 
those of John G. Winant, chairman of 
the Social Security Board; and of Henry 
P. Seidemann as director of the Federal 
Old-Age Benefits Bureau of that board. 
Mr. Seidemann was on loan from Brook- 
ings Institute of which organization he 
has been treasurer for a number of 
years. He is succeeded by LeRoy Hodges 
of Richmond, an economist. A. G. Alt- 
meyer, a member of the Social Security 
3oard, succeeds John G. Winant as chair- 
man. Murray Webb Latimer, a special- 
ist in Old Age insurance problems, is a 
new member of the Security Board. 

2 oe 


Amusing Legal Decisions 


Jose Schorr is compiler of a new 
feature in the magazine The New 
Yorker which consists largely of freak 


legal decisions. He does not give the 
nomes of the plaintiff or defendant or 
tell what court delivered the decision, 


but some of the cases he cites are weird 


and wonderful. 

Here is one about a man who drove 
into a tree: 

“While Paul L—— was driving Ruth 
S—— home on the Vermont Turnpike, 
he crashed into a tree. ‘What hap- 
pened?’ cried the battered girl. ‘I don’t 
know,’ said Paul. ‘I guess I just sud- 
denly fell asleep. But I don’t remem- 


ber feeling sleepy.’ Ruth sued Paul for 
damages to pay for all her bruises, sores, 
and lacerations. Did she collect?” 

Schorr says that the plaintiff did not 
collect. The court explained that had 
Panl known he was falling asleep he 
would have been liable for his negligence 
for continuing to drive. But as sleep 
came to him without warning he was 
no more to blame for the crash than if 
he had been suddenly stricken blind. 

Schorr then takes up disability in- 
surance and presents the cause of action 
as follows: 


“Herman S—— of Little Rock was 
receiving $50 a month from his in- 
surance company for permanent dis- 


ability when one day the doctor cheer- 
fully slapped Herman on the back and 
said that good health was staring him in 
the face. All he had to do was to 
undergo a fistula operation, have his 
teeth and tonsils removed, and he would 
be as good as new. But despite the 
doctor’s assurance that these were only 
minor operations, Herman refused to 
consider them. The insurance company 
threw up its hands in disgust and stopped 
its payments, on the ground that Herman 
would not allow himself to be cured. 
\Was Herman justified in refusing to 
undergo these operations was the ques- 
tion at issue?” 

Schorr quotes the judge as saying, that 
the company may not make these “minor 
operations” a condition of continuing its 
payments because it is common knowl- 
edge that after “minor operations” the 
patient often dies. 

Sounds exaggerated. 
digester of The New 


authorities ? 


Why doesn’t the 
Yorker give his 


* x m 
Big Public Utility Carries $111,- 
690,925 Fire Insurance 
The Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey says in its annual report that 
fire insurance in force on property of 


its companies at the end of last year 
amounted to $111,690,925. The average 
rate per $100 of insurance was 14.76 


cents, as compared with 15.86 cents for 
1935. 

The corporation has 17,372 employes 
covered by its Group insurance plan. 
Amount of Group insurance is $42,770,- 
000. Average coverage per individual in- 
sured is $2,462. Since the Group insur- 
ance plan was inaugurated in 1925 $3,- 
300,550 has been paid to 1,434 benefi- 
ciaries. 

Sale of electricity continued the pace 
set in 1935 and all records were broken 
by the corporation in these sales. Gas 
sales registered an increasc due to a 
greater demand by industrial and com- 
mercial users and the growing popu- 
larity of this fuel for house heating. 
The Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey says that its operating companies 
face the immediate future with optim- 
ism, “although fully aware of the un- 
certainties ahead, complicated as they are 
with increased cost of wages, materials 
and taxes.” 

The corporation’s tax bill, by the way, 
was $21,000,000 last year. 


* * * 


Famous Lawyer Heads Auto Accident 

Compensation Plan Committee 

A newly formed organization which is 
creating interest in the automobile field is 
the Joint Committee to Sponsor the Auto- 
mohile Accident Compensation Plan, com- 
posed of attorneys in New York. Chair- 
man of this committee is Arthur A. 
Ballantine, member of the well known 
law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Ballantine, who was Under Secretary of 
the Treasury in Herbert Hoover’s cabinet, 
met many of the executives in casualty 
and surety ranks when he addressed their 


annual White Sulphur Springs convention 
a few years ago. He is a director of 
the New York Life. 

The objective of Mr. Ballantine’s com- 
mittee is an eventual setup in New York 
State for automobile insurance similar to 
the workmen’s compensation law It 
would make automobile insurance com- 
pulsory but not on the Massachusetts plan 
which has had so much criticism. AI- 
though the auto compensation plan Mr 
Jallantine proposes has not had the benefit 
of actual operation in any 
being advocated as a cure for the present 
evils in the auto accident field and the 
Lallantine committee urges that “every 
social and civic agency enlist in a joint 
program to stimulate public interest in 
the compensation plan.” It is understood 
that ten or more are already backing it 

x * cd 
Introduce Aviation Insurance In 
Japan 

The Japanese Department of Commerce 
and Industry has given permission to the 
Tokio Marine & Fire, Tokio Fire and 
Teikoku Marine & Fire to inaugurate 
aviation insurance. This branch of busi- 
ness has not heretofore been written in 
Japan. 

All insurance companies will be re- 
quired to readjust their premiums every 
three years in accordance with thei 
results. 


China’s New 


state, it is 


actual 
* ” ” 

Polici-s Bust Be in 
Chinese 
_ The adoption of the Chinese languag: 
is one of the far-reaching changes pro- 
vided in the revised insurance law, which 
is expected to be promulgated shortly 
by the Chinese Government. 

Hitherto English and French, as the 


chief languages in international usage, 
have been used for insurance contracts 
in China. If the new law becomes ef- 


fective the language clause may prove 
a source of great difficulty to foreign of- 
fices operating in China. 

7” > ~ 


Social Security “Schools” 

A warning against lavish promises b 
self-styled “social security corresponi- 
ence schools” and mail order “training 
courses which prepare you for social se- 
curity jobs” has been issued by the So- 
cial Security Board, Washington, and 
the Civil Service Commission n som 
cases salesmen for these schools and 
courses pretend they are Government 
representatives. The Social Security 
Board has on file now more than 35,000 
applications for positions. It says that 
private courses of instruction do not 
eliminate the necessity for meeting ci 


service requirements. 
a = * 
Samuel Rosoff 
Samuel Rosoff, millionaire subway 


builder who is resisting the efforts of 
New Jersey authorities who are trying 
to force him to go to that state for que 
tioning in the investigation following the 
murder of Norman Redwood, a uni 
labor organizer, (the assassination hav- 
ing been the result of warfare betwee: 
Rosoff and a sandhog union), is known 
throughout the contract bonding work 
Upon occasion he has attended dinners 
of casualty and surety people 

Rosoff is a man without schooling who 


came here from Europe when very 
young, and, starting with the most hum- 
ble occupations, rolled up a fortune. In 
part his success was the result of clos 

sociation with politicians. His ven- 


tures at first were begun on a shoe- 

ring. Some of the subway construc- 
tion on which he was engaged was con- 
tract d for in piecemeal fashion, on 
link at a time. 

Marine and fire insurance men arc 
closely watching developments since the 
sttcmpt to bring Rosoff to New Jersey 
for interrogation by authorities. Or 
reason for this is the destruction of his 
Hudson River Night Liner Benjamin B 
Odell on which there was only $75, 
insurance and which fire is believed to 
have been incendiary. Police are pro- 
tecting his interests on the river front 
2 Newburgh, Troy, 


Poughkeepsie and 
Albany. 
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FIRE 


Airworthiness Board 
Appointed in London 


PLANES 











INSPECT CIVIL 


TO 
Will Take Over Work Formerly Handled 


by Government; New System 
Will Be Less Rigid 


The members of Britain’s Air Registra- 
tion Board, which will be responsible to 
the Secretary for Air for the maintenance 
of airworthiness of all civil aircraft, have 
just been announced. The chairman is 
Sir Maurice E. Denny, head of the 
famous shipbuilding concern, and the vice- 


chairmen are G. E. Woods Humphreys, 
of Imperial Airways, Ltd.; F. Handley 
Page, of Handley Page, Ltd.; A. J. 


Whittal, of the Corporation of Lloyd’s; 
and Guy F, Johnson. 

The other members are E. R. H. Hill, 
Lloyd’s underwriter; A. G. Lamplugh, 
British Aviation Insurance Co.; L. Mur- 
ray-Stewart, Aviation & General Insur- 
ance Co.; E. L. Gandar-Dower, Aberdeen 
Airways; L. T. H. Greig, Jersey Air- 
ways; G. H. Handasyde, British Marine 
Aircraft, Ltd.; H. N. St. V. Norman, 
\irwork, Ltd.; H. E. Perrin, Royal Aero 
Club; R H. Thornton, director, Alfred 
Holt & Co.; and C. C. Walker, De 
Havilland Aircraft Co. Mr. Murray- 
Stewart was formerly associated with 
\ero Insurance Underwriters in New 
York. 

The Secretary of State for Air will 
nominate a member in the public interest 
and a member to safeguard the interests 
of professional pilots. 


New Move Authorized by Government 


This devolution of responsibility by the 
\ir Ministry was authorized by the 
\ir Navigation Act of 1936 and is con- 
sequent on recommendations made by the 
Gorrell Committee. Its effect will be 
to remove a large part of the aircraft 
industry from the rather rigid system 
of inspection and supervision § exer- 
cised at all stages of design and con- 


struction by the Air Ministry. It has 
been held that constructors, for their 
own sakes, would not admit inferior 


material and workmanship in the build- 
ing of aircraft and that sufficient safe- 
guards might be established without Air 
Ministry control. The Board will have 
to determine the degree to which this 
view of self-inspection may be admitted. 

Its official responsibility for the re- 
newal of airworthiness certificates is only 
an extension of the survey work which 
the insurance interests have been au- 
thorized for some time to do on be- 
half of the Ministry in respect of private 
aircraft. The recent act removed the 
former compulsion on private owners to 
have annual overhauls for the renewal of 
airworthiness certificates. Some form 
of periodical inspection will still be neces- 
sary to satisfy the insurers, as well as 
the pilots and the traveling public, and 
this will be one of the important duties 
of the new board. 


JOINS LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
Gilbert Kingan, manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group, announces 
that, following the promotion of C. A. 
Tillotson to the home office, the east- 
ern Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
field has been reorganized, with the 
result that F. J. Vennstrom, who was 
formerly associate special agent with 
Mr. Tillotson, will continue to have su- 
pervision of the field in conjunction 
with Harry L. Anderson, who was for- 
merly special agent of the General of 
Seattle in New’ England and who will 
join Mr. Vennstrom on March 1 as spe- 
cial agent for the London & Lancashire 
group 


INSURANCE 


MUTUAL WRITINGS GAIN 





Members of American Mutual Alliance 
Report Fire Increase of About 
10% in 1936 
Fire insurance premiums written last 
year by mutuals which are members of 
the American Mutual Alliance increased 
nearly 10% over 1935, preliminary esti- 
mates indicate. The = seventy-seven 
companies in the Alliance are expected 
to report premiums totaling around $65,- 
000,000, compared with $58,860,000 in 

1935 and $54,965,000 in 1930. 
The percentage of losses from both 
fire and windstorm was heavier in 1936 
for most companies than it had been 
for several years, severe storms in the 
South and West causing heavy damage 
and the fire loss trend taking a sharp 
upturn during the year’s late months. 





First Bancredit’s Revised 


Plan Being Sent to Agents 


The First Bancredit Corp. is send- 
ing to companies and agents all over 
the country its revised premium financ- 
ing plan, designed to meet the objec- 
tions of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

In addition to eliminating the pro- 
vision that the insurer would pay re- 
turn premiums to the finance compa- 
nies on a pro rata basis in case the 
assured defaulted on any of his instal- 
ments, the revised plan makes changes 
in the instalment payments. On annual 
policies the assured must pay 20% with- 
in twenty days, another 20% in fifty 
days and the balance in 10% payments 
per month until completed. Under the 
old plan he paid only 10% the first 
twenty days, another 10% in fifty days 
and the balance in 10% monthly pay- 
ments. 

On a three-year policy the assured 
now must pay 8% in twenty days, an- 
other 8% in fifty days and 4% monthly 
thereafter. 





AMERICA FORE GETS AWARD 


The America Fore group won honor- 
able mention for its trade paper adver- 


tising in the 1936 annual advertising 
awards sponsored by Advertising and 
Selling, the awards being announced 


at a dinner in New York City Wednes- 
day evening. 





W. L. BRAERTON IN NEW YORK 


W. L. Braerton of Braerton, Simon- 
ton, Brown, Inc., general agents of Den- 
ver, Colo., was in New York City this 
week. Mr. Braerton is also president 
of the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents. 





CANADIAN LOSSES DECLINE 

Fire losses in Canada last year 
amounted to $21,796,405, compared with 
— in 1935, a decline of over $1,- 


+) 


MONEY TALKS! 


For an Agent, a ready tongue is im- 
portant, but the eloquence of a finan- 


cially sound company is more so! 
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- PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 
§ Fire—425 Montgomery Street 
| Marine—231 Sansome Street 








STUDY ILLINOIS CODE BILL 





Fire Rate Regulation Section Attracts 
Attention; Company Executives 
Examine Provisions 
Fire insurance company officers are 
studying the provisions of the new IIli- 
nois insurance code bill which was in- 


troduced in the State Legislature at 
Springfield, Ill, last week. General 
Counsel J. H. Doyle of the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters was in IIli- 
nois several days this week in connec- 
tion with this work. It is known that 
fire insurance interests are not wholly 
pleased with incorporation in the code 
measure of Article 27 providing for the 
regulation of fire insurance rates. Two 
years ago Illinois Insurance Director 
Palmer’s code bill and fire rate regula- 
tion bill were defeated but following the 
overwhelming Democratic victory last 
November it is expected that the pres- 
ent code will be passed by the Legisla- 
ture, although there may be a strenuous 
battle before the measure comes up for 
a vote. 

The fire rating section requires that 
every company licensed to do business 
in Illinois shall belong to a rating or- 
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J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES . : 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS ; . 


New York Insurance Dep V 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Gtorce Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 


U. S. Statement June 30, 1936 


$ 1,975,486.52 
686,752.12 
10,819,242.47 
13,481,481.11 








in the above are deposited in 








Basis. Securities carried at $623,755.74 
States as required by law. 





ganization, and that every rating or- 
ganization must procure a certificate of 
authority from the Director of Insur- 
ance. Every rating organization is com- 
pelled to admit to membership, or to 
furnish its service to, any company 
which applies for it, including mutual 
as well as stock companies. 

The rating organization is required 
to file with the Director all of its rat- 
ing schedules or methods of rate de- 
termination and such other information 
as the Director may require. It is also 
subject to examination by him as often 
as he deems expedient. 

Section 420 reads as follows: “No rat- 
ing organization shall fix, determine, or 
promulgate a rate which is unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, or preferen- 
tial, provided however, special schedules 
or methods and rules and _ regulations 
may be used for the determination and 
promulgation of rates for fire insurance 
on special risks if the rating organiza- 
tion maintains a special inspection serv- 


ice covering such risks.’ 

Any company may file a flat percen- 
tage deviation from the rating organiza- 
tion’s schedules by filing notice of its 
intention and securing the approval of 
the Director. While no company is per- 
mitted to belong to more than one rat- 
ing organization, special provision 18 
made so that it can belong to one or 
ganization in Cook County and another 
outside of the county, and in addition 
may belong to a_ special-risk rating 
service. 





AUTO THEFT BUREAU MEETS 
The National Automobile Theft Bu- 
reau held its annual meeting last wee 
and continued in office the existing gov- 
erning board. Fred J. Sauter, chair- 
man of the board, said that the auto- 
mobile theft situation was continuing 
the improvement which has been evi- 
denced for several years. Herbert A. 
Ryman, secretary of the Great Ameri- 
can, was re-elected treasurer. He was 
named to that post following the death 
of Logan J. Borland. 
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The Association of Insurance Com- 
pany Buyers, recently formed, and hav- 
ing headquarters in Hartford, has for its 
purpose exchange of information and op- 
portunity of providing discussion of 
ideas on matters relating not only to 
the best and most economical means of 
purchasing the vast quantities of sup- 
plies and equipment of every description 
which are needed by insurance compa- 
nies, but also the use of that material 
in company organization. 

Officers of this new association follow: 
President: B. G. Allen, Hartford 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
Vice-president: Edwin Johnson, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 
Secretary; W. B. 
shire Indemnity. 
Treasurer: J. 
Life. 

These are the members of the execu- 
tive committee : 

C. M. Bell, Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co.; A. W. Johnson, State Mutual Life; 
Henry Gerrish, Hartford Steam Boiler. 


Careers of Officers 
A native of Ohio, Benjamin G. Allen 
is a graduate of Oberlin College. For 
ten years he was in the printing indus- 
try at Cleveland and Chicago. In 1916 
he became purchasing agent and execu- 
tive in charge of printing, Travelers In- 
surance Co. Since 1923 he has been 
purchasing agent and executive superin- 
tendent of printing and supply of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Edwin Johnson was born in Spring- 
field. After graduation from the High 
School of Commerce, that city, he 
started in the mailing department of the 


Fire and 


Joyner, London & Lanca- 


Philip Camp, Phoenix Mutual 





Bachrach 


W. B. JOYNER 


Secretary 


Massachusetts Mutual Life in Spring- 
held. Five months later he was trans- 
lerred to that company’s purchasing and 
supply department. In August, 1928, he 
was made manager of that department. 
J. Philip Camp was born in Newing- 
‘on, Conn. Following graduation from 
New Britain High School he was em- 
ployed by the Phoenix Mutual. During 














Louis Roushon 
ALLEN 
President 


B. G. 


the World War he served with heavy 
artillery; returned to Phoenix Mutual 
and in 1930 became its purchasing agent. 
In addition to being treasurer of the 
Association of Insurance Company Buy- 
ers he is treasurer of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Connecticut. 

Walter B. Joyner attended local 
schools in Manchester, Conn., where he 
was born; and also business school in 
Hartford, taking secretarial and account- 
ing course. He became associated with 
the machine tool industry, and prior to 
his entrance into insurance with the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity in 1923 
he was secretary and sales manager of 
a book and catalogue printer in Buffalo, 
N. Y 


How Association Was Formed 


The association originated in the be- 
lief of one purchasing agent that, after 
all, he might not know everything about 
the subject in which he was mainly in- 
terested, with the result that he con- 
sulted those in similar positions in one 
or two other companies. These gentle- 
men found that the exchange of ideas 
was important, and decided that the in- 
formation they had might be of value 
to other insurance companies and that 
they, in turn, might receive still more 
information if the number of those tak- 
ing part in their discussions was in- 
creased. 

These discussions started in 1933 in a 
purely informal manner between sev- 
cral companies in New York City and 
New England. All meetings were at 
that time in the nature of an open forum 
and no attempt had then been made to 
organize on a formal basis, but it was 
felt desirable, as the upshot of these 
various meetings, to put matters on a 
more regular basis. Taking part in those 
discussions were several life insurance 
companies, both stock and mutual, but 
careful consideration was given. the 
position of stock, fire and casualty com- 





Arthur Johnson 
EDWIN JOHNSON 


Vice-President 


panies, as they could not be expected to 
support any cooperative or syndicate 
purchasing venture. This would be a 
challenge to each artisan or merchant 
who was a prospective customer for the 
services which the insurance companies 
were prepared to render. Therefore, no 
attempt was made to exchange confi- 
dential information on prices and no 
concerted effort toward collective or 
syndicate purchasing. The primary idea 
of exchanging information on _ office 
planning, expense control and general 
educational topics was adhered to. The 
development of such subjects offered 
much encouragement to those who early 
gave support. During the year of 1936 
the Secretary, W. B. Joyner, of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, origi- 
nal moving spirit, was asked to sclect a 
nominating committee who would pro- 
pose names of individuals to be elected 
officers and assist in the development of 
by-laws governing the activities of the 
organization. Officers were nominated 
and elected. 

At the meeting of December 15, 1936, 
regular by-laws were adopted, formally 
stating the object of the association was 
“to exchange ideas and information be- 
tween its members on matters of pur- 
chasing and related subjects.” 

At present it is planned to have seven 





BYRNE ON TRIP TO EUROPE 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., 
of Newark, N. J., and their daughter, 
Miss Marie Louise Byrne, sailed Wed- 
nesday on the Queen Mary, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Byrne’s sister, Miss Con- 
stance Byrne of Deal, N. J. They will 
visit London, France and Italy, return- 
ing in about six weeks. Mr. Byrne is 
president of the Merchants & Manu- 


facturers Fire and head of the insur- 
ance agency in Newark which bears 
his name. 


Insurance Company Buyers Organize 


New Association Interested In All Phases of Purchase and Use of 
Supplies and Equipment Used by the Companies 


regular mectings each year. The meet- 
ings are held in different cities so that 
the burden of travel does not always 
fall on the same ones. Further, meet- 
ings have been omitted during the mid- 
winter season when travel is more dif- 
ficult and added responsibilities are de- 
veloped in connection with end-of-the- 
year statements and results. 

Programs have been interesting. No 
attempt has been made to bring in out- 
side speakers, the meetings being 
handled by members themselves. This 
gives a first-hand insight on_ the 
methods used by other companies. As 
an interesting example, in a paper on 
“Observations on Filing Procedure,” one 
company pointed out that because of 
their system for control of material out 
of file, only two, out of an average of 
120,000 applications sent out each month, 
are lost to the extent of checking up the 
entire office for locating such missing 
material. 

As another illustration, a study of of- 
fice chairs revealed that one type of 
chair was scientifically correct for al- 
most every individual in the office. This 
decision was arrived at after very care- 
ful tests, which included the use of 
x-ray equipment special cases in connec- 
tion with physical conformation of the 
individuals who were to use the chairs. 

Other programs have included talks 
on mail room equipment, fundamentals 
of purchasing department procedure, 
mechanical pencils, also carbon paper 
and typewriter ribbons. In a program 


on paper buying, ideas were exchanged 





Photo Reflex Studio of G. Fox & ( 
J. P. CAMP 
Treasurer 
on suitable quality of paper for insur- 


ance forms. 

At present, the Association is engaged 
in a study of company practices with re- 
gard to maintenance of mechanical of- 
fice equipment. Secretary Joyner says 
that members who have not received a 
copy of the questionnaire are requested 
to communicate with him. 
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JOHN J. ROE, JR.— 


President of New York State Local Agents’ Association, 


31 Years Old, Has Gained Many Honors; Strongly 


By Spencer Welton, 
Peripatetic Vice-President 


To be president of a state association 

f insurance agents is a distinction which 
comes to relatively few men, for after 
all, there are only forty-eight states in 
our Union. But to be president of the 
association of the state which writes the 
biggest premium volume of any common- 
wealth—the Empire State—is a greater 
distinction 

To be those things and to be further 
what has been called “the younsest state 
association president in captivity” is to 

het curiosity as to what manner of 
individual this remarkable young man 
really is. 

\t the outset this writer confesses— 
and reluctantly—that his acquaintance 
with Jack Roe is wholly vicarious. That 
been due to regrettable concatena- 
tions of circumstances whic: have tvken 
him (the writer) of late years to fields 


has 


other than those in which the president 
f the New York State Associat'on has 
been operating 

John J. Roe, Jr. lives at Roe Park, 
Blue Point, and has his office at Patch- 
ovue, both on Long Island, N.Y. For 
the information of inland readers, the 
name of this town is pronounced Pa- 
chawg, which under the circumstances 
is important enough to be noted and 


remembered 

The Roes are almost as aboriginal as 
the Indians—John, Jr., being the ninth 
veneration from the original John who 
settled in the township—Brookhaven 
in 1655. And since the Roes are plain, 
sturdy folk, who hold consistency to be 
admirable, this seems to be a good place 
to support the statement by adding that 
there is today in the Roe household, John 
Roe Il, born July 11, 

Jack Roe is, so we are told, taciturn 
only on matters “touching on and apper- 
taining to” himself. In fact a_ fellow 
officer in the New York State Associa- 
ion says: “he does not seem to be afraid 


of making himself heard, wherefor he 
sometimes gets into situations where 
angels would fear to tread, but he is 
vetting somewhere and going places in 


ture 
Unfortunately for the 
narrative, the 


this 
does 


style of 


Roe effervescence 


Opposed to Mixed Agencies 





JOHN J. ROE, JR. 


not cxtend to autobiography, hence there 
are available no details of his youth ex- 
cept the unvarnished information that he 
tended the Patchceue H gh School, 
Brown University, Columbia Law School 
and the training school of the Travelers 
at Hartford. 

Somewhere along the line, he must 
have gone in for golf because he is a 
member of the Bellport Country Club, 
and the office he holds as secretary of 
the Domino Yacht Club suggests famil- 
iarity with the stiff breezes and the salt 
spray of Great South Bay. 

The Roe mind must be orderly and of 
studious bent, for at 23 he had finished 
his academic wo-k and was ready to 
enter his father’s agency, as he had 
planned to do since boyhood. At 26, he 
was secretary of the Surburban New 
York Agents’ Association; at 28, he was 
president of the Suffolk County Agents’ 
Association, and in 1936, when he had 
just turned 31, he was elected president 








of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents which office he still holds. 

Before that, he had for two years 
hoon a vice-president of t e N York 
State Association and so has served a 
full and adequate apprenticeship, at an 
age when many agents are just becoming 
really interested in association activities. 
Aggressive Attitude on Mixed Agencies 


Jack Roe is said to be, if not militant, 
at least aggressive in his aititude on the 
question of mixed agenc‘es, being em- 
phatically in favor of separation and 
representation of stock companies only, 
but in the interest of fairness and accur- 
acy, it is perhaps best to quote Mr. Roe 
precisely. 

He says: “I should not wish to be mis- 
interpreted due to the ambiguity of the 
word separation. Personally, I have 
never been concerned with the distinction 
between board and non-board companies 
as regarding their membership in the 
E. U. A. What I have particularly ob- 
jected to, however, was the representa- 
tion of stock and mutual companies in 
one agency. The present separation rule 
up-state allows the New York mutuals in 
an-agency, which I believe is a grave 
error. The two forms of insurance are, 
to my mind, as diverse in their theories 
as any two things could be. With the 
exception of life insurance, | do not know 
of any instance where one form of in- 
surance is better for one assured and the 
other form is better for his neighbor.” 

He believes that insurance offers an 
excellent future for any young man 
“unless the government follows its pres- 
ent trend and further invades our busi- 
ness.” He believes that insurance offers 
a greater variety and spread of con- 
tacts than any other business, and is 
accordingly highly interesting. 

He belicves that the young man in- 
tending to make insurance a_ profession 
should study the theory and history of 
the business and then buckle down to 
hard, earnest work. It is his conviction 
that casualty lines 2re the most attractive, 
because they present more unusual and 
therefore more interesting situations. 

Mr. Roe further believes that the 
agency end of the business permits the 
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DON’T COUNT ON LUCK 


Don’t count on luck — it’s much over. 
rated. Success goes to the local agent who 
has made up his mind that he is going to 
make more money. He has a definite 
quota. He has a definite prospect list. He 
has definite ideas on company co-opera- 
tion. He knows he needs a company that is 
not only strong and writes the many lines 
needed today, but a company which be- 
lieves in helping its agents make more 
money . . . and actually does it. If you 
are such an agent, you will get much out 
of our book “Planned Progress.” Write! 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











individual to profit quickest by his own 
efforts and thereby attain the most sat- 
s.y.n esults. Act ve participation ir 
politcs, he thinks, while interes‘ing  in- 
trcduces certain difficulties or disadvan- 
tages. 


Slant on Accepting Political Office 


Quoting again, he says: “The thought 
that | have is that any agent who accepts 
an office is, perhaps, getting some adver- 
tising, but from a practical angle, he 
really excludes himself as a competitor 
for the insurance involved. If an account 
is too much involved in politics he will 
have to put in more time and effort to 
hold his account than he will get out of 
it in the long run. If he handles the 
account on a basis of giving service rather 
than playing politics he will also be ina 
better position as the years go by and 
his political influence goes up or down.” 

It is his hope that his son, John J. 
Roe, Ill, will follow the footsteps of 
his father and grandfather in eventually 
entering the business. 


A Father-Son Combination 


Of his father, Jack Roe speaks with 
the affectionate respect and admiration 
which is characteristic of the Roe men 
in their relations with each other: “We 
have combined our efforts to make a good 
team. For th: last few years he his gone 
to Florida frem the early part of January 
to early April. While he is here our busi- 
ness is a partnership to the full extent. 
He has always been a real agent who 
has given very unsparingly of his time 
to the best intee its of both his compa- 
nies and assureds. Our loss ratios have 

(Continucd on Page 24) 
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States Government 


Bonds (Di 
& Guaranteed) $ 


Utility Bonds ee ccccesene 076 
lustrial and Miscellaneous Bonds... 300,014 
Stocks , os aeeeeee - 10,087,809 


*Total Bonds and Stocks 
Cash on Deposit and in Office 
Real Estate and Mortgages 
Agency Balances not over 90 days due. 
Bills Receivable, Interest and 
Other Assets 


705,124 


200,370 





Total Admitted Assets............+- $18,425,922 


6 
LIABILITIES 
Re erve for Unearned Premiums....... $ 4,548,418 
Losses in’ Process of Adjustment 
Reser.e ior all other Liabilities 
$4,000,000 
8,746,031 


YI 


TERN 


Bt SS Fi 


I York Insurance 
Dept, basi on basis December 31, 1936, market 
quotations for all Bonds and Stocks. Total ad 
mitted assets would be increased to $18,831,882 
and policyholders’ surplus to $13,151,991. 
Securities carried at $238,700 in the above state- 
ment are deposited for purposes required by law. 
Net Surplus increased since Jan. 1, 1936, $1,895,800 











$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN, 1, 1937 


$12,746,031 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 





$18,425,922 ASSETS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $84,945,098 


Montgomery Clark, Pres. 
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America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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‘AMERICA FORE’ 
INSURANCE 
INDEMNITY 

GROUP 


UNDERWRITER == 





THAT is what the 
assured wants and 
can be certain of 
with an F. & C. 
Plate Glass policy. 


and Indemnity Group 


NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


THE FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 


New York ,N.Y 


ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Michigan Farm Mutuals Consider 


Formation of Reinsurance Bureau 


Michigan farm mutuals will probably 
perfect during the coming year organiza- 
tion of a reinsurance bureau, or perhaps 
a company, to handle the growing de- 
mand for this service, according to de- 
velopments at the annual meeting at 
Lansing, Mich., during the past week of 
the State Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. 

\ committee which has been studying 
the reinsurance problem for the sixty- 
two farm mutuals represented, along 
with other mutual carriers, in the state 
organization was continued, additional 
members were named, and strong favor 
was shown the proposal for a reinsurance 
bureau already tentatively formulated by 
the committee. As soon as a definite 
plan is evolved, according to L. P. Den- 
del, secretary of the association and as- 
sistant secretary of the Michigan Millers 
Mutual Fire of Lansing, it will be sub- 
mitted to the individual farm mutuals by 
mail sane if sei will be put into 


HOBBS BILLS IN CONGRESS 
Designed to Prevent Writing of Un- 
authorized Insurance; Revised 
to Meet Objections 
Two alternative bills, designed to pre- 
vent the writing of unauthorized insur- 
ance in any part of the United States, 
were introduced in the House of Rep- 
Washington last week 
by Congressman Hobbs, who unsuccess- 
fully sponsored similar bills last year. 
Both bills make it unlawful to use the 
mails to solicit insurance in states where 
the soliciting insurer is not licensed. The 
bills last year were supported by the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
some of the commissioners and others. 
They met opposition from several sources 
and the present bills were redrafted in 

order to remove that opposition. 

House bill 4838 authorizes the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to 
receive application for a special permit 
making an exception in the case of cer- 
tain carriers. In order to get the per- 
mit, the applicant must submit to the 
commission convincing evidence “of 
solvency, sound business policy, fair- 
policy provisions, and ability to fulfill its 
insurance contracts in force, being of- 
fered, or which it is proposed to offer, 
for sale,—” 

Both bills except newspapers, maga- 
zines, and periodicals of general circula- 
tion and re-insurance contracts from the 
provisions. House bill 4847, in addition, 
excepts, “church or denominational cor- 
porations or beneficiary associations; 
fraternal benefit societies or fraternal 
beneficiary associations; educational 
groups, associations or corporations; ma- 
rine insurance; commercial traveling 
men’s associations or corporations, and 
group insurance.” 


resentatives at 





N. J. SPECIALS MEET MARCH 1 
The New Jersey Special Agents Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting on 
Monday, March 1, at noon in the Essex 
House, Newark. William A. Wachen- 
feld, prosecutor of Essex County, will be 
the guest speaker. Fred L. Bross, Pearl, 
president of the club, will preside. 


effect before the next annual meeting. 

The committee appears to favor an ar- 
rangement similar to that of the reinsur- 
ance bureau at Belvidere, Ill., in which a 
score Or more of mutuals would agree to 
participate in a pool of liability on lines 
which individual carriers did not care to 
handle by themselves or even through 
limited reinsuring with each other. The 
placing carrier would retain 15 or 20% 
of the premium for servicing the line. 
Monthly reports on losses against the 
pool would be issued. The arrangement, 
it is said, can be put into effect without 
special legislation. Mutuals are able 
now, under the law, to reinsure with each 
other. 

While the reinsurance plan was the 
outstanding development of the mutuals’ 
meeting, favor was also shown a pro- 
posal to establish a uniform proof of loss 
for farm mutuals. The organization as a 
whole also went on record as favoring 
a more adequate appropriation for the 
Michigan Insurance Department. 





WINTER SHIP LOSSES HEAVY 





First Six Weeks of 1937 Bring Numerous 
Claims; Ship Repair Costs 
Are Rising 


The present Winter is proving costly 
for marine underwriters, especially in 
view of the large amount of damage due 
to violent weather and the rising cost 
of ship repairs. Not for a long time 
have so many total losses and other seri- 
ous casualties occurred within so short a 
period. Many important casualties dur- 
ing the closing weeks of last year have 
been followed by a number in the first 
six weeks of 1937, of which the princi- 
pal total losses are the following: Mai- 
myo, Johanna Thorden, Aikoku Maru, 
Aladdin, Karmt, Trym, Baron Polwarth. 

Apart from the value of the vessels 
themselves there were important inter- 
ests in the cargo, including tobacco in the 
Finnish motorship Johanna Thorden, 
which was wrecked in the Pentland 
Firth in January. The British steamer 
Baron Polwarth, wrecked off Juan de 
Nova Reef, Madagascar, was carrying a 
cargo of ore valued for insurance at 
about $65,000. 

Far more serious financially than some 
of these total losses are likely to be 
certain other casualties which will in- 
volve heavy claims for damage to cargo 
and for salvage services. Chief among 
these is the case of the British steamer 
Silver Cypress, of 6,700 gross tons, re- 
cently beached at Iloilo on fire while 
bound from New York and Los Angeles 
for Shanghai. 

Fire was also responsible for heavy 
losses owing to the destruction of meat 
and dairy produce in cold storage ware- 
house at Melbourne in January, while, 
more recently, the American floods have 
caused damage to commodities. 





PHILADELPHIA NAT’L FIGURES 

The Philadelphia National, a member 
of the Fire Association group, for the 
year ended December 31, 1936, shows in- 
crease in net surplus of $224,189. The net 
surplus was $1,381,463. The financial 
statement shows total admitted assets 
$3,040,048 and policyholders’ surplus $2,- 
381,463. 
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London Assurance Head Discusses 


Development of British Insurance 


An address on the development of 
3ritish insurance was delivered recently 


before the Insurance Institute of Lon- 


don by A. E. Morgan, general manager 
of the London Assurance. 
Some of Mr. Morgan’s comments 


m'ght well be read in conjunction with 
the speech of W. W. Harris at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association, in which the 
speaker doubted if government depart- 
ments sufficiently appreciated the value 
to the United Kingdom of the insur- 
ance industry, for otherwise it might 
have been thought that they would have 
taken it into account when arranging 
trade agreements with countries re- 
specting other industries. |Manufac- 
turers are being urged to remember the 
importance of conserving overseas 
trade, and insurance is one of the 
means of bridging the wide gulf be- 
tween the high cost of its imports and 
the value of its exports. ; 
Mr. Morgan referred to the national 


obligations of the insurance industry 
and apparently had in mind the im- 
portance of maintaining and develop- 


ing the insurance business carried on 
by British offices throughout the world. 
This point has a bearing on the wel- 
come which Mr. Morgan gave to the 
recent discussions between the British 
Insurance Association, representing the 
offices, and Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation regarding the acceptance of war 
risks. Briefly, the insurance industry 
recognizes that the assumption of war 
risks on land is not a proper liability 
for any section of the community, how- 
ever strong financially, to assume. In 
modern conditions the liabilities might 
be so immense that it is both honest 
and prudent for the industry to admit 
that these might be greater than it 
would be justified in undertaking. 

Mr. Morgan went on to suggest that 
other problems may arise in which it 
would also be right for the insurance 
industry to act together to ensure the 
maintenance of sound underwriting 
principles. He welcomed the contact 
which, apparently for the first time, has 


been established between the two sec- 
tions of the industry, and he suggested 
that it should be continued through the 
formation of a joint standing commit- 
tee to which important matters of com- 
mon interest to the whole of the indus- 
try could be referred. 

“The business of British insurance in 
its present phase of development,” Mr. 
Morgan continued, “has two important 
dates. December, 1858, was concerned 
with the first meeting of companies 
which eventually became an organiza- 
tion known as the Fire Offices’ Commit- 
tee. The other date is 1882, when a con- 
centrated endeavor was made by Lloyd’s 
to enter deliberately what is called the 
non-marine field of insurance.” 

Referring to the process of attrition 
that is taking place within the empire, 
Mr. Morgan said it was no good blam- 
ing the foreigner. 

“We have,” he said, “a most peculiar 
situation in New Zealand, with some- 
thing like forty to forty-two companies 
operating in the Dominion side by side 
with a State Insurance Office. The lat- 
ter is not monopolistic in any direction 
or section of the business, but it a high- 
ly competitive entity which is favorably 
placed. Frequently we have a situation 
whereby the government is gradually 
attracting business which we feel rightly 
belongs to the business of private en- 
terprise. There are many other insur- 
ances of this.” 


RELIANCE OF PHILA. REPORT 


The Reliance of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of the Fire Association group, for the 
year ended December 31, 1936, shows in- 
crease in net surplus of $277,255. The net 
surplus was $2,057,089. Condensed fi- 
nancial statement at December 31, 1936, 
shows total admitted assets $4,185,651 and 
policyholders’ surplus $3,057,089. On bas's 
of December 31, 1936, actual market quo- 
tations for all bonds and stocks total ad- 
mitted assets would be $4,246,077 and sur- 
plus to policyholders $3,117,515. 


N. Y. AGENTS’ CONVENTION 
The New York State Association of 
Local Agents will hold its 1937 annual 
convention at Syracuse on Monday and 








Tuesday, May 24 and 25. 
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Robbers have victimized the thrifty since history began, and NO DAY PASSES without its 
record of brutal holdups often ending in tragedy. 

Despite police vigilance and all the safeguards society has devised, the GUNMAN lurks close 
by—ready to strike in the most unexpected places. 

Forewarned by experience, the prudent man arms with INSURANCE, the only sure way to 
recoup financial loss from burglary, theft or ROBBERY, 
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Missouri Move to Block O’Malley 


Reappointment Seems Unsuccessful 


The 


rewspapers and anti-administration poli- 


efforts of certain metropolitan 
ticians to carry their personal attacks on 
State Superintendent ot Insurance R. E. 
O’Malley into the Missouri General As- 
sembly with the intent of forcing Gov- 
e nor Lloyd C. Stark into a_ position 
here he could not reappoint Mr. O’Mal- 
‘cy probably will not attain the success 
th y had hoped for. 
t is understood here that this was the 
principal und rlying motive behind the 
esolution presented to the House of 
kepresentatives by Representative Fran- 
c's Smith of St. Joseph on February 18 
eclling for an investigation into the Mis- 
ourl fire insurance rate litigation that 
tarted back in 1922 and that is still 
carrying on in various phases in the state 
cours. But instead of being placed in 
the hands of a picked special committee 
the investigation has been referred to 
the regular Insurance Committee of the 
House, the members of which are thor- 
oughly conversant with the various 
angles to the insurance rate situation. 
When the question of whether the 
matter should be handled by the regular 
nsurance Committee came to a vote the 
opposition to Superintendent O’Malley 
as able only to bolster eighteen votes 
avainst seventy-six in favor of the 


John J. Roe, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 20) 


alway been very satisfactory to the com- 
panies, and he has been in business so 
long that many of the old special agents 
\.ho used to call on him years ago are 
Now prominent company executives. He 
is a former mayor of this village and is 
very interested in bank affairs, being 
a vice-president of our largest commer- 
‘ial bank »nd a trustee of the Iccal sav- 
ings bank.” 

The agency represents the Aetna, Tra- 
velers, the New Amsterdam and _nine- 
teen fire companics. The National Fire 


amendment to the Smith resolution, 
which sought a special committee. Call- 
ing the hand of those behind the resolu- 
tion Representative Roy MHamilin§ of 
Hannibal, majority floor leader, moved 
the adoption of the resolution and _ it 
went through. 

Mr. Smith, after the amendment was 
passed, charged that the investigation is 
now in the “hands of its enemies.” Rep- 
resentative Shockley of Waynesville is 
chairman of the Insurance Committee. 
He has stated that the members of the 
committee will consider the situation and 
decide whether an investigation of the 
rates cases and the compromise scttle- 
ment of May, 1935, is warranted. 

The resolution as prepared by Repre- 
sentative Smith was directed principally 
at this compromise settlement under 
which policyholders are to receive 20% 
of the $12,000,000 or more of impounded 
promiums held by the s‘ate and Federal 
courts. The probe was also designed to 
go into the large fees that have been 
allowed by Circuit Judge Nike G. Sevier 
of the Cole County Circuit Court here 
to the clerk of his court and various at- 
torneys, etc. In this connection the rec- 
ords of the court show that in 1936 it 
cost $213.726 to return $29,332 to policy- 


holders from the fund in the old 10% 
rate case of 1922-29. 
and the Boston have both been in the 


office since 1898. When the Boston ex- 
tended its field to fire, instead of marine 
only, the Roe agency was the company’s 
second appointment. 
Numerous Club Connections 

J:nck Roe is past president of the 
Round Table Club of Patchogue, whose 
first president was his father, is a charter 
member of the Patchogue Rotary Club, 
secretary of the Domino Yacht Club, as 
previously noted, belongs to the Brown 
University Club of New York, to the 
Kismet Shrine at Brooklyn, New York, 
and is a member of the Insurance Society 
of New York. . 

He is a season subscriber to the Met- 





ropolitan Opera of New York City and 
sings in a local male quartet. 

His avocations, in addition to golf and 
sailing, are contract bridge, geneology 
and fire mark collecting. 

The anonymous informant, whom the 
writer has been dependent upon for most 
of the information presented herewith, 
adds that the chief enthusiasm of Jack 
Roe at the moment is his infant son, 
a profusion of whose photographs are 
always on the Roe person and are 
promptly displayed upon very small pro- 
vocation or with no provocation at all. 

And that, of course, is as it should be. 


Mrs. Roe Well Known 


Mrs. Roe, the former Olga Vreeland of 
3rooklyn, New York, is the daughter 
of Walter J. Vreeland, who occupies im- 
pressive space in “Who’s Who,” partly 
by reason of his connections with the 
sugar industry as secretary and general 
counsel, and a director of the National 
Sugar Refining Co., as well as several 
other sugar organizations. 

She is a member of the Junior League 
of Brooklyn, and is a leader in various 
social activities incident to Long Island 
life. She is enthusiastically interested 
in state associations, and always attends 
conventions with Mr. Roe. 

And those, briefly, are the facts about 
the youngest state association president 
in New York State, whose personal re- 
luctance to supply details about himself 
must be this writer’s apology for the 
brevity and purely factual character of 
what appears above. 





JOINT BLUE GOOSE PARTY 

Members of the Virginia Pond of the 
Blue Goose held a joint splash with 
members of the Chesapeake Pond and 
the Washington puddle at the Continen- 
tal Hotel in Washington, February 23. 
Honor guests were Ben McKeel, of 
Raleigh, N. C., grand keeper of the gold- 
en goose egg, and Joseph R. Knowlan, 
of Philadelphia, grand guardian of the 
nest. Music was furnished by the Rock 
Hill Billy band. Other specialties were 
‘ollowed by “Monte Carlo Night.” L. O. 
Freeman, Jr., most loyal gander of the 
Virginia Pond, headed the party of Vir- 
ginians that made the trip to Washing- 
ton. John F. Kell, most loyal gander of 


the Chesapeake Pond, was in charge of 
the committee on entertainment. 
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ADD PIRACY TO WAR RISKS5S 





British Marine Underwriters Exclude 
Piracy From Regular Cargo Clauses 
Which Are Amended 


British marine underwriters have been 
advised that the Institute Cargo Clauses 
(F. P. A.) and the Institute Cargo 
Clauses (W. A.) have been reprinted un. 
der date of February 15, with Clauses 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11 amended to read as fol. 
lows: 

9. Warranted free of capture, seizure 
arrest, restraint or detainment, and the 
consequences thereof or of any attempt 
thereat; also from all consequences of 
hostilities or warlike operations, whether 
there be a declaration of war or not, ciyil 
war, revolution rebellion insurrection or 
civil strife arising therefrom, or piracy, 

10. Warranted free of loss or damage 
caused by strikers, locked-out workmen, 
or persons taking part in labor disturb. 
ances, or riots or civil commotions. 

Should Clause No. 9 be deleted 
Clause No. 11 is to operate as part of this 
policy. 

11. Warranted free of any claim based 
upon loss of, or frustration of, the in- 
sured voyage or adventure caused by any 
of the perils mentioned in Clause No, 9, 

The exclusion by the new clauses of 
the risk of piracy is especially note- 
worthy, for it is one of the perils men- 
tioned in the body of the ordinary 
marine policy as being accepted by un- 
derwriters. Now, by the special clauses, 
it is definitely excluded from_ policies 
covering cargo. It is conceivable that 
at the present time, and in the future, a 
different interpretation might be given 
to the meaning of the word piracy than 
it possessed when it was incorporated in 
the old standard marine policy. 





National Board Bulletin 
On Fire Alarm Service 


Did you read in the paper the other 
day of the man who dashed out of a 
burning building, sprinted more than a 
mile to the firehouse to report the fire, 
in the meanwhile passing several fire- 
alarm boxes on the way? Of course, 
vhen the firemen finally arrived, they 
were too late to do much good. 

With this in mind, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters hos named _ its 
newest bulletin “Public Knowledge of 
Fire Alarm: Service.” In this bulletin, 
No. 33, just released by the committee 
on fire prevention and_ engineering 
standards, it is stated that “an out- 
standing factor in all fire alarm service 
is the need of educating the public as to 
the availability of such service.” It also 
emphasizes that “there is no surer or 
more dependable means of calling a fire 
department than a municipal fire alarm 
system, with street boxes, circuits and 
current supply separate and distinct from 
any other form of communication service. 

“The idea appears to be common,” 
says the bulletin, “that only the larger 
cities can afford fire alarm systems. 
Such is not the case, as there are avail- 
able systems suitable for any size tom- 
munity, and at a cost well within the 
purchase power of any which can afford 
fire apparatus. It is essential, first, to 
have fire alarm boxes so distributed as 
to completely cover all portions of the 
area built upon.” 


VIRGINIA F. & M. REPORT 

A gain of $408,238 in the Virginia Fire 
& Marine’s surplus to policyholders last 
year to a total of $2,308,763, the highest 
figure in the 105 years of the companys 
history, was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders by William H. Pal- 
mer, Jr., chairman of the board. The 
company has been operating without a 
president for several years. B. C. Lewis, 
Jr., is vice-president. Mr. Palmer was 
re-elected chairman of the board. Di- 
rectors were also re-elected. The 1936 
statement showed assets of $2,997,297, 
capital at $1,000,000, and net surplus at 
$1,308,763. On November 20 last, the 
company declared a 100% stock dividend 
of $500,000 and paid out $35,000 in cash 
dividends during 1936. 
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Amends Rules Governing Writing 
Of Personal Property Floater 


Personal property floaters may be 
written to cover for a period of three 
vars by companies belonging to the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
according to an amendment to the rules 
soverning this type of insurance adopted 
iast Thursday by the executive com- 
mittee. Other amendments were also 
adopted, all to become effective March 
|, The personal property floater is 
available to assureds in more than half 
the states of the country, but not in any 
of the Eastern states. Other amend- 
ments approved by the executive com- 
mi‘tee ollow : 

“That no scheduled jewelry, furs or 
other scheduled property, fine arts ex- 
cepted, shall be covered under personal 
property floater policies issued for a 
period longer than one year. 

“That the premium for personal prop- 
erty floater policies written for a period 
of three years shall be two and one-half 
times the premium for an annual policy, 
such premium to be payable in advance. 

“That the minimum premium for per- 
sonal property floater policies written 
for a period of three years shall be 


twice the prescribed annual minimum 
premium. 

“That a credit of 20% of the premium 
charged for the blanket portion of the 
policy (but not less than $15 nor more 
than $25) shall be allowed for annual 
pol'cies written subject to the $25 de- 
ductible clause. 

“That a credit of 20% of the premium 
charged for the blanket portion of the 
policy (but not less than $30 nor more 
than $50) shall be allowed for policies 
written for a period of three years 
subject to the $25 deductible clause. 

“That the minimum premium for a 
policy written for three years subject to 
the $25 deductible clause shall be twice 
the annual minimum premium for such 
policy. 

“Resolved, that the foregoing addi- 
tions and amendments to the personal 
property floater rules shall be effective 
as to all policies attaching on and after 
March 1, 1937. 

“Resolved, that it shall not be per- 
missible to extend policies attaching 
prior to March 1, 1937, by endorsement 
or otherwise to cover beyond their 
original expiration date.” 








Rossia Assets and Surplus 
Showed Gains During 1936 


The Rossia of America had total ad- 
mitted assets of $7,549,838 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, an increase of $230,534 for 
the year. The capital remained at $1,- 
000,000 and the net surplus was $2,396,- 
949, a gain of $265,618 after the payment 
of $240,000 in dividends. Surplus to 
treatyholders was $3,896,949. The pre- 
mium reserve was $2,848,145, an increase 
of $22914. Earned premiums for 1936 
were $3,705,477 and the incurred losses 
were 47.51% of the earned premiums, a 
reduction of 3.53% from the previous 
year. Underwriting expenses were 
49.46% of earned premiums, a reduction 
of 143%. The total gain from under- 
writing and investments amounted to 
$664,254. 


To Handle General Case 
For Michigan Department 


A new policy relative to handling of 
legal matters for the Michigan Insurance 
Department has been adopted by the 
new attorney general, Raymond W. Starr, 
it was revealed during the past week. 
It had at first been announced that H. 
Attix Kinch of Jackson, a_ recently 
appointed assistant attorney general, 
would be assigned to the Insurance De- 
partment. It is now disclosed that Mr. 
Kinch will handle only such matters as 
are assigned him and that individual as- 
signments will be made as matters arise. 
John Panchuck, another assistant, has 
been delegated to care for the Depart- 
ment’s interest in the Gencral of Seattle 
litigation, it was announced. The Gener- 
al is seeking a Federal court order to 
force the Commissioner to re-approve a 
20% fire rate deviation which was filed 
for only a few months and then disap- 
Proved as unwarranted in view of fire 
rate reductions by all companies. 








OKLA. BILL ON RECIPROCALS — 


Senate Bill 242, introduced into the 
Oklahoma Senate and referred to the 
Insurance committee, would regulate re- 
ciprocal exchanges and require them to 
file rates for approval of the Oklahoma 
Insurance Board, the same as stock and 
mutual companies. According to Sharpe 
W. Philpott, who sponsored the bill, it 
Was introduced for the purpose of clari- 
fying certain phrases in the present law 
regarding authority to control and reg- 


Also to clarify conflicting opinions from 


Italian Insurance 
(Continued from Page 1) 


and abroad. Certain difficulties were en- 
countered but the companies were aided 
by favorable claim experience on much 
of the domestic and foreign business. 
Fire results in 1935 were good and some 
companies expressed the hope that the 
decline in premium income had_ been 
brought to a standstill. In marine in- 
surance 1935 was particularly bad. The 
loss of the new Italian liner Ausonia at 
Alexandria was very heavy and _ the 
amount of other total losses paid rose 
by 8,000,000 lire to 19,000,000 lire. 

A feature of the time was the deeision 
to cover the Italian mercantile marine 
in the national market with registered 
home and foreign companies. To this 
end a decree was issued which imposed 
on all registered companies, whether or 
not transacting marine insurance, the 
duty of accepting liability for a share 
of the insurances of major liners. This 
was done in order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the excess covered with the gov- 
ernment, under the management of Isti- 
tuto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni, the 
State Life Office. The accounts re- 
ceived show that the companies willing- 
ly cooperated in this scheme. 

Information concerning thirty-seven of 
the more important joint stock com- 
panies and three mutuals in Italy is sum- 
marized by the Review. The aggregate 
gross premium income of the thirty- 
seven stock companies was _ 1,183,000,000 
lire, or nearly $96,500,000 at the end of 
1935 exchange. This was an increase of 
nearly 11% over 1933, when Italian re- 
sults were last reviewed. The new pre- 
mium income shows a corresponding in- 
crease in the two years of 75,000,000 
lire, or 14%, to 610,000,000 lire. Most of 
the companies showed a profit on 1935 
results, the average underwriting profit 
being nearly 10%. This is supplemented 
by a substantial investment revenue. 
““The financial position of the com- 
panies as a group is sound, with an aver- 
age cover of 2.66, composed: capital 0.77, 
general reserves 0.93, underwriting re- 
serves 0.96,” says the Review. “The 
market tends to concentrate in a num- 
ber of underwriting groups, chief of 
which are the Assicurazioni Generali and 
Riunione Adriatica, Fondiaria, and the 
Torino groups. The smaller companies 
within the established groups are, how- 


avoid an abnormal growth of individual 


ulate inter-insurance and non trois retained as separate entities to 


the Attorney General. 


offices.” 
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Independent Brokers 
Ass’n Lecture Course 


FIRST LECTURE ON MARCH 5 





Will Deal With Company Practices; 
Francis R. Stoddard To Talk 
On Life Insurance Law 
In the intcrest of the professionaliza- 
tion of the insurance broker, the Inde- 
pendent Brokers Association of Brock- 
lyn, Inc., will conduct a series of seven 
lectures. These lectures will be given 
by well known insurance attorneys and 
insurance adjusters, who are primarily 
interested with company pr actice and 
will concern the interpretation of policy 

provisions, 

The lecturers will explain the legal de- 
cisions which have occurred in connec- 
tion with policy contracts so that the 
insurance oe dk attending those lec- 
tures will be better able to advise his 
client how to protect himself properly, 
under the conditions, presented by the 
individual business of the assured. The 
lecturer will talk for about forty-five 
minutes and will then allow fifteen min- 
utes for discussion. 

These lectures will be given on Fri- 
days at 11:00 A. M. at the headquarters 
of the Independent Brokers Association 
of Brooklyn, Inc., at 56 Court Street, 
Brooklyn. The tentative dates are 
March 5, March 12, March 19, April y, 
April 16, April 23 and April 30. 

These lectures will cover the follow- 
ing topics: life insurance, inland marine 





insurance, burglary insurance, fire in- 
surance, automobile insurance, com- 
pensation insurance and owners land- 


lords and tenants insurance. 

All the lectures will be given under 
the auspices of S. B. Ackerman, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance at New York Uni- 
versity, who will personally act as 
chairman at each lecture. 

The first lecture, scheduled for Fri- 
day, March 5, will be given by Colonel 
Francis R. Stoddard, insurance attor- 
ney and former Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York. The 
subject will be, “Law of Life Insurance.” 

Admission to these lectures is free to 
all and anyone interested in insurance 
is invited to attend. Details of the 
secod lecture to be given on Friday, 
March 12, will be announced later. 





TURNER WITH NATIONAL UNION 

George W. Turner has joined the New 
York office of the National Union Fire, 
85 Maiden Lane, where he will handle 
production. He is well experienced in 
field work. After a number of years 
with the New York office of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, Mr. Turner 
joined the Importers & Exporters as 
special agent covering New Jersey, sub- 
sequently joined the Potomac in a sim- 
ilar capacity and later became New Jer- 
sey state agent for the Pearl. 





F. L. BROKAW & CO. MOVE 


F. L. Brokaw & Co., specialists in in- 
surance stocks, have moved to the seven- 
teenth floor of the Crum & Foster build- 
ing, 110 William Street, where they 
occupy larger quarters than they had 
for several years at 1 Liberty Street. 


the next four years he was with the 
Harold Jackson Co., marine underwrit- 
ers, in charge of production in the east- 
ern territory. From 1933 to April, 1935, 
he served with the New York :City 
agency of Hall & Henshaw as head of 
the inland marine and automobile de- 
partment. He resigned the latter con- 
nection to become contact man in the 
inland marine department of the Royal- 
Liverpool. 


ers and 
gents 


News 


With North America in 
New York City Branch 





General Brokers Name 


Chairmen of Committees 


George F. Sullivan, president of the 
General Brokers’ Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of committees 
to serve during the present year. The 
chairmen of these committees are as 
follows: 

Grievance, George F. Sullivan; mem- 
bership, Paul Simon; legislative, Arthur 
Arnow; atiditing, William J. McLaren; 
compensation, Arthur Arnow; _head- 
quarters, S. Nicoll Schwartz; annual 
medal, Leonard Jacobs; brokers’ asso- 
ciations’ public projects insurance com- 
mittee, Julius A. Cohen; compulsory 
automobile insurance, S. Nicoll Schwartz ; 
joint educational qualifications, Harry 
Weiss; joint insurance department con- 
tact committee, S. Nicoll Schwartz; 
editorial and publicity, S. Nicoll Schwartz; 
budget, Abraham Prusoff; joint commit- 
tee of commissions paid by the three 
taxpayers associations, Harry K. Weiss, 
and special assignment committee, Paul 
Simon. 

















C. W. Johnson Talks at 


Brooklyn Brokers’ Meeting 


C. W. Johnson, assistant secretary, 
Insurance Co. of North America, as 
guest speaker at the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association’s regular 
monthly luncheon meeting Wednesday 
at the Hotel Bossert, undoubtedly 
brought out a larger than usual at- 





ARTHUR J. HUNEKE tendance. His subject, “Further the In- 
terest of Stock Company Insurance,” 
Arthur J. Huneke has joined the had a timely appeal to local producers. 


New York office of the Insurance Com- It was listened to with considerable in- 


pany of North America group, 99 John _ terest. 
Street, where, under M. R. Hi. Garnett, At the eee which was presided 
head of the recently inaugurated cen- over by Eisemann, an interesting 


tral production department, he will be 
in charge of the ocean and _ inland 
marine contact unit. 


resume of bills now pending at Albany 
was furnished by Mortimer L. Nathan- 
son, chairman of the legislative commit- 
Mr. Huneke has resigned from the tee. Interest was also aroused by Bern- 
Royal-Liverpool groups to undertake hard Stern’s report of the recent meet- 
his new duties. He has had a varied ing between representatives of the var- 
and seasoned experience which well ious brokers’ ——— and a commit- 
qualifies him for his new responsibili- tee of the N. I. Exchange, and by 
ties. From 1926 to 1929 he was special Jack E. Fries’ peat as chairman of the 
agent for William H. McGee & Co. For Taxpayers’ Commission committee. 





MOUNT & RILLING, 
ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL 
MARCH srt, 1937 
TO 
FIFTH FLOOR 
190 MONTAGUE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TEL. MAIN 4-4715-6-7 


Your presence on the above date is respectfully requested 

















Mr. Broker: Get acquainted with oy, 
service... We welcome new account;, 


Nathan If. Weil, Ine. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd 8¢., 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 
Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Au 
Serving Brokers Since 191¢ 











Brokers Oppose Control of 
Conduct by N. Y. Exchange 


The executive committee of the Ge 
eral Brokers Association of the Metro. 
politan District has issued a statement 
to the effect that while it sympathizes 
with efforts of the New York Fire Ip. 
surance Exchange and the New York 
Insurance Department to curb the eyil 
of payment of excess commissions in the 
Exchange area nevertheless it cannot 
“recognize any supervision of conduct 
of brokers or examination of their books 
or records by the New York Fire Ip- 
surance Exchange.” The complete state. 
ment of the brokers’ association execu- 
tive committee follows 

“To clear up any misunderstanding as 
to the attitude of the General Brokers 
Association concerning the question of 
excess commissions, the executive com- 
mittee of the association, on behalf of 
the general membership, wishes herewith 
to publicly announce its complete sympa- 
thy with the results desired by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, whose objec- 
tives for the eradication ‘of this evil it 
warmly applauds. 

“In the solution of this problem, how- 
ever, we desire to make it clear that we 
are not in favor of nor can we recognize 
any supervision of conduct of brokers or 
examination of their books or records by 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
It is our considered opinion that the Ex. 
change has every facility for attacking 
this problem at its source, namely, 
through the information at all times 
available to it from its own membership. 
In its anxiety to carry out a worthy pur- 
pose, it should not seek to do so by 
encroaching upon the rights of brokers, 
but confine itself to the authority to 
regulate its own members to which no 
one has a moral or legal right to object.” 


Mount & Rilling Moving 
To New Headquarters 


Mount & Rilling, Inc., prominent 
Brooklyn agency, is moving tomorrow 
to new and particularly attractive of- 
fices at 190 Montague Street. Through- 
out all of Monday the agency will hold 
“open house.” 

Established in 1893, Mount & Rilling, 
Inc., is one of the older as well as one 
of the larger Brooklyn underwriting 
concerns. In moving from 132 Monta- 
gue Street, where the business has been 
located since 1921, considerably enlarged 
space will be occupied. The firm has 
used much care in laying out the new 
quarters with the result that attractive 
quarters have been provided. 

George Rilling is president, Charles 
Reppa secretary and treasurer, and Jo- 
seph F. Sollazzo assistant secretary of 
the agency, while Victor A. Gauthier 
is production manager. The companies 
represented are the Bankers & Ship- 
pers, Federal of New Jersey, Glens 
Falls, North River and the Pacific Fire, 
for Brooklyn and Long Island fire, and 
- Glens Falls Indemnity for casualty 
ines. 








RETURNS FROM CRUISE 
A. W. Spangenberg, office manager of 
Hall & Henshaw, returned last week on 
the Queen of Bermuda from a twelve- 
day sojourn in southern waters. 


R. C. O'CONNOR MOVES ; 

R. C. O'Connor, insurance broker, 1s 

moving March 1 from 132 to 190 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn. 


J..J. LENHART’S NEW POST 

John J. Lenhart has joined the pro- 
duction staff of the Eagle Indemnity’s 
metropolitan office at 77 John St., New 








‘ York. 
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LOUIS P. JERVEY 


RODERICK G. TURNER 


Louis P. Jervey was recently appointed secretary of the America Fore fire com- 


panies supervising the Southeastern department at Atlanta, Ga. 


He had been as- 


sistant secretary of the companies since 1930. In 1920 he joined the group as special 


agent of the Fidelity-Phenix in Virginia. 


Roderick G. Turner is now agency super- 


intendent of the Southeastern department. A native of Ceorgia he became inspector 
for the Fidelity-Phenix in 1919 and at the time of his recent promotion was special 


agent in Georgia. 


Field Men Inspect Newark 
Fire & Police Academy 


About thirty-five insurance men were 
among those who inspected the Newark 
Fire & Police Academy on Monday 
afternoon last week. G. Bucking- 
ham, special agent of the Phoenix of 
London, one of the group, tells of the 
trip as follows: 

“Battalion Chief Peter Kiernan of the 
Newark Fire Department conducted this 
tour and the men enjoyed an interesting 
and instructive three hours. The New- 
ark Academy is a training school for fire- 
men and policemen. It has a large in- 
struction room, gymnasium, laboratory, 
photographic department, firearms room, 
ammunition vaults and an exhibit audi- 
torium, where moving pictures are shown 
in matters pertaining to fire and police 
protection. 

“Chief Kiernan explained in detail the 
method employed by the Fire Depart- 
ment in answering alarms and covering 
up on second, third, fourth and fifth 
alarms and showed a number of devices 
used by the Fire Department in meeting 
various contingencies. One interesting 
feature was a miniature twelve-story 
modern building, equipped with minia- 
ture stand-pipes with which they can 
demonstrate operations of a miniature 
aerial hose truck.” 

Among the insurance men attending 
this inspection, which was arranged by 
the New Jersey Field Club, were the 
following : 

_E. F. Warren, Springfield; D. M. Morrison, 
Niagara ; O. E. Goeringer, Scottish Union; R. 
H. Steele, America Fore; J. F. Luehs, Bankers 

Shippers; S. G. Lewis, Springfield; F. G. 
Adams, Travelers; H. G. Guempel, American; 
P. G. Burleigh, National of Hartford; Charles 
G. Houghton, London & Scottish; George 
Cicero, Caledonian; Ralph E. Hartshorn, Aetna; 
M. Ellwood Watson, Camden; Herbert L. 
Denny, Travelers; Fred H. Morasch, Fireman’s 
Fund; George Martin, New York Underwriters; 
Ed Rothberg; W. Bouck, Fireman’s Fund; 
Charles R, Brown, Fireman’s Fund; W. B. 
Holmes, Eagle, Star & B. D.; E. Nedoma, 
Newark Fire; W. Spiegelberg, Newark Fire; 
J. Caesar, Star; Robert Hamilton, Queen; Ed- 
mund M. Neary, American; Jack Kidder, Trav- 
elers; J. J. Mallon, National Liberty; J. C. 


Jamieson, National Liberty; Ralph Tilton, Lon- 
don & Scottish. 





NAME AYER AS AD COUNSEL 


The American Insurance Co. of New- 
ark has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., as advertising counsel. 


Philadelphia Fire Losses 
Drop 66% in Fifteen Years 


The manner in which Philadelphia’s 
fire losses have come down steadily from 
a high of $9,000,000 in 1920 to less than 
$3,000,000 in 1935 was described the other 
day by Chief Ross B. Davis of the Phil- 
adelphia Fire Department, in an address 
before the Friends’ Central School 
Alumni Association Luncheon Club. Chief 
Davis stated that the per capita fire loss 
in Philadelphia in 1919 was $4.43 and 
that it is now about $1.00. 

Chief Davis said that the 1936 figures 
had not been completed but would un- 
doubtedly be somewhat higher than the 
1935 figure of $2,944,000. He stated that 
7,477 alarms had been turned in last 
year, of which number 1,141 were false. 
He took pride in the statement that of 
this amount only twenty-four fires spread 
to adjacent buildings. 





Louisville, Ky., Returning 
To More Normal Conditions 


flood in 
Louisville, Ky., in late January and 
again today in many cases would not 
know that Louisville had even had a 
flood unless they go down into some of 
the harder hit low sections that are 
generally inundated in any kind of a 


Persons who surveyed the 


real river rise. 
Vast strides were made during the 
week. The business sections received 


light and power, basements were cleared 
of the last water from the flood, heat- 
ing plants resumed, elevators went into 
service, water was available, and _tele- 
phone service resumed. The downtown 
buildings today are operating normal- 
ly, but it required a month to the day 
to come out of the floor to normal op- 
erations. 

Insurance offices are again operating 
on a normal basis, and field men have 
moved back from hotels and _ other 
places where they maintained tempo- 
rary headquarters. The Kentucky Ac- 
tuarial Bureau operated from early in 


February without elevators, heat or 
telephone service for a time, and is 
catching up on delayed work. The 


floor damage to the city as a whole is 
not as great as many would think. 
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Globe and Rutgers 


PRESIDENT 


ASSETS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1936 


Same ine We TU ANN AN ON acces eens sconenecadecncaennamcel 


Premiums in course of collection, accounts 
(Less than 90 days due or subject to offset) 


receivable, ete. 


Real Estate and Mortgages Owned (Face Value $13,952.86)... 


Bills Receivable taken for Fire Risks 
ce | See eee ate eee 
Mixed Claims Commission Award 


Accrued 


Reserve for Unearned 


Interest 


LIABILITIES 


Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expemses......................ccccsscssessssseeese 


Reserve for Unpaid Expenses, Taxes and Contingent Com- 


missions Due or Accrited. .............:..<cccccccceines or 


Loan from Bank (Maturity—December 31, 1938) (Secured by 
pledge of Bonds and Stocks of values at this date of 


$4,365,261.17) 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 
Reserve for General Contingencies 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock 
**Voluntary Reserve 


Capital Stock: 


AS 00 


***$5.00 Cumulative Second 


Cumulative First Pre- 
ferred Stock (35,000 Shares 
$15.00 Par Value, including 
3,750 Shares held in Treasury 


for Retirement) $ 525,000.00 


Pre- 
ferred Stock (37,138 Shares 
$15.00 Par Value, including 
2,769 Shares held in Treasury 
for Retirement) (4,229 Scrip 


SUSE Far VRC occ 563,413.50 


**#*$5.00 Cumulative Junior Pre- 
ferred Stock (5,000 Shares 

$1500 Par Value)... 75,000.00 
Stock (80,000 Shares 


Common 


Surplus 


eee 


ote 


companies. 


$1500 Par Value)................. 





1,200,000.00 $2,363,413.50 


9,728,971.67 


$ 4,129,783.20 
14,143,353.35 
2,191,050.81 


205,113.17 
1.00 

12,522.05 
41,273.98 

1.00 
$20,783,098.567 


$ 1,126,390.76 
330,532.16 


159,223.92 
2,500,000.00 
917,505.76 
230,000.00 


927,060.79 
2,500,000.00 


$ 8,690,713.397 


12,092,385.17 





POLICYHOLDERS’ 


SURPLUS $12,092,385.17 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York; there has been deducted an amount of $223,045.19 repre- 
senting interest in our own stock through ownership of stocks of other insurance 
Securities carried at $131,772.64 in the above statement are deposited 


with Governments and State Departments as required by law. 


This is an arbitrary reserve taken from Surplus and is available to absorb, to the 
extent of such reserve, declines in security values, retirements of stock and other 


items without affecting Policyholders’ Surplus. 


Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued 


dividends. 


The filed annual statement reflects “‘Admitted Assets of $20,440,169.89" and “Total 
Liabilities except Capital of $8,347,784.72”. 
as aforementioned and the ‘Assets’ 


in 


the above balance sheet represents (a) Return 


The difference between the filed figures 
and “Total Liabilities except Capital’ as stated 
Payable 
(b) Amount payable in cash and second preferred stock in respect of adjusted and 
unadjusted claims of creditors consenting to Plan of Rehabilitation $248,042.90, which 
are carried herein as liabilities instead of deductions from assets, (c) Reinsurance 
recoverable from unauthorized companies on paid losses $258.05 which is carried 


Premiums 


herein as a deduction from assets instead of a liability. 





HOME OFFICE 


111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


2 EE 


$20,783,098.56+ 


$95,143.82, 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen's of N. J. 








You can’t always tell what abilities a 
man has when you meet him perform- 
ing manual or mental labor to keep body 
and soul together for the time being. 
Joseph Pulitzer, who became rich and 
famous through his newspaper, the 
World, was my aunt’s coachman in St. 
Louis in the early sixties. Once while 
driving with a friend, Pulitzer lit a cigar 
which was a breach of servants’ manners, 
and when my aunt commented in French 
to her friend that it was hardly fit that 
a coachman should smoke while driving 
his employer, Pulitzer turned around and 
said in good French that he was sorry if 
it had annoyed the ladies and that he 
would not let it happen again. 

My aunt was the daughter of a Ger- 
tan nobleman, an officer in the allied 
armies when they took Paris in 1812 or 
thereabouts and sent Napoleon to Elba, 
and a Parisian} lady whom he met while 
at Paris. A case where Cupid acted to 
bring about an alliance between two peo- 
ple of enemy nations. In consequence of 
her German father, French mother and 
American citizenship she spoke three 
languages fluently, and would = switch 
from one to the other in conversation 
without being conscious of it. My pater- 
nal uncle, her husband, came to St. Louis 
in the early fifties, when Indians and 
trappers still came from the Great 
Northwest to outfit in his large grocery 
and supplies establishment. 

x * * 


Foolish Questions 

Here are some silly questions one over- 
hears in trains: 

(1) “Why do they 
small towns on rivers ?” 
ing Amsterdam, a mill 
on water power. 

(2) Passing Oriskany Battle monu- 
ment in open country where battle was 
fought: “What a funny place to set a 
monument?” Where does one expect to 
place the monument? 

(3) “Why does this train stop at every 


always build these 
Overheard pass- 
town, dependent 


little town?” This was on a Mohawk 
Valley local designed to stop at every 
station, deriving its income from that 
fact. 

(4) This is about the silliest of all: 
“Why don’t people live in New York 
City instead of in these small towns?” 
This takes the prize for idiocy. 

oa * + 


Sports and Brutality 
Speaking of the brutality exhibited in 
many sports, it should not be forgotten 
that sports are fundamentally devices to 
foster the fighting spirit in man, and ex- 
ercise him toward that end, just as young 
wild things in their play imitate actions 


of the chase and of self-defense. From 
real sport to brutality is only a short 
step. 


a ” - 
Editing News to Please 


Recently I read a critic’s review of an 


historical novel or treatise. He, the 
writer, called it “Pattern for History.” 
The trouble is that everyone likes to re- 
cord facts in history and edit them to 
illustrate some particular fad or fancy. 
In the World War news of terrible de- 
feats were “edited” into glorious vic- 
tories, by both sides, mind you. All his- 
tory is a record of the economic strug- 
gle of mankind in its effort to having 


enough to eat and 
all the flag waving, 
x fanaticism, 


to enjoy life. Below 
religious enthusiasm 
racial antipathy and what 


not is the struggle for food, individually 
and collectively. 

* * ~ 
Wanted—A Button That Wont Fail You 

A great fortune awaits the individual 

who invents a button that does not come 
loose in a week, especially on new cloth- 
ing. I can sew on a button myself bet- 
ter than the average button is sewed on 
ready made clothing. The zippers have 
replaced buttons beneficially, but buttons 
are still necessary for suspenders, that 
is if you don’t wear a belt under the il- 
lusion that it will properly support a pair 
of pants on anything but a wasp waist. 
Years ago there was a button on the 
market that could be clasped on, but ap- 
parently it didn’t fill the bill. It sur- 
prises me that American ingenuity hasn’t 
discovered a better fastened button than 
now in vogue. It is all right to have 
swift streamlined locomotives, airplanes, 
motor cars and other inventions, but an 
improved button, one that doesn’t come 
off nearly always at the wrong time, 
would add immensely to the happiness 
and comfort of mankind, especially the 
travelling man. I have h: id such un- 
pleasant experiences in this line that one 
of my dreaded dreams is to have my 
pants drop down in a_ well-populated 
street due to suspender buttons coming 
loose. 

* * * 

Modern Ads Lack Punch 
The words used by movie magnates to 

advertise their wares are not as powerful 
as used in the heyday of the traveling 
circuses; in fact they are rather “sissy” 
and Oriental. Who, when a boy, was not 
stirred when he saw a billboard on the 
side of a barn showing a huge hippopota- 
mus, called “the blood-sweating be- 
hemoth of holy writ”? How does that 
compare with using the word “glamor- 
ous” for some painted female? Or “so- 
phisticated” for some off color play, in- 
stead of such words as “the most stu- 
pendous spectacle since the days of the 
Roman arenas, when the mob yelled for 
the death of the gladiators or executed 
Christian martyrs,” etc. Along side of 
this the word “wow” seems puerile. The 
word “glamorous” applied to stars gives 
me a pain. It means sex-appeal and 
nothing else. The latest word that has 
been made use of by the movie magnates 
is “poignantly.” I bet they don’t even 
known the meaning of this word without 
looking it up in the dictionary. 

. 2 = 


At Last, a Bar for Men Only! 

The Onondaga Hotel at Syracuse be- 
sides having the largest and most com- 
fortable bath tubs (and not those little 
two by fours) I know of, except the old 
Rockwell House at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
where they were large enough to ac- 
tually float in (believe it or not I actual- 
ly floated in one), has now a fine bar- 
room marked “Men’s Bar,” and no fe- 
male is allowed inside; thank goodness, 
I say. It has gone over big. There 
should be some place where men can en- 
joy themselves without the “refining” in- 
fluence of women. Women with their 
cigarettes have spoiled the railroad 
smoking cars for men. 


CEO. E. SCHWEERS ADVANCED 

The Glens Falls announces the ap- 
pointment of George E. Schweers as as- 
sistant manager at Chicago for the com- 
panies in the group. For eight years he 
has served as special agent. C. M. Hay- 
den is resident vice-president of the com- 
pany at Chicago. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 

















Fire Association Surplus 


Shows Increase of $1,014,342 


For the year ended December 31, 1936, 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia re- 
ports increase in net surplus of $1,014,- 
342. For the year ended December 31, 
1935, increase in net surplus was $2,873,- 
995 


Profit and loss account for year ended 
December 31, 1936, is reported as follows: 
income—premiums written, net, $8,718,- 
911; interest, dividends and rents, net, 
$759,427 ; net gain from sale of ledger as- 
sets and adjustment of market values, 
$800,972; total $10,279,311. Disbursements : 
losses and adjustment expenses paid, $3,- 
768,148; commissions, expenses and taxes 
paid, $4,237,652; dividends paid, $409,805; 
increase in unearned premium reserve, 
$580,628; net increase in miscellaneous 
reserves, $78,735; increase in net surplus, 
$1,014,342; net surplus December 31, 1935, 
$8,785,716; net surplus December 31, 1936, 
$9,800,058. 

Condensed financial statement at De- 
cember 31, 1936, shows total admitted as- 
sets $23,037,705. Liabilities: unearned 
premiums $9,050,342; losses in process of 
adjustment, $1,445,682; reserve for com- 
missions, expenses, taxes and other lia- 
bilities, $741,623; total liabilities $11,237,- 
647; capital $2,000,000, surplus $9,800,058, 


policyholders’ surplus $11,800,058, total 
$23,037,704. 
If actual market quotations for all 


bonds and stocks as of December 31, 
1936, had been used, total admitted as- 
sets would be $23,228,687 and surplus to 
policyholders $11,991,040. 





Only $3,361 Fire Loss on 
Property Worth $21,000,000 


A remarkable record of efficiency in 
the fire prevention department of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corp’n. at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., second largest shoe manufac- 
turers and tanners in the United States, 
was shown in 1936. The shoe concern 
operates twenty-five factories, rubber 
mills and tanneries in Binghamton, John- 
son City, Endicott, West Endicott and 
Owego. Its inventory of 1936 showed 
these plants, including buildings, equip- 
ment and machinery, valued at about 
$21,000,000. Yet the 1936 fire loss on this 
huge investment was only $60. Other 
losses, including damage from sprinkler 
leakage and lightning, brought the ag- 
gregate to $3,361, all of which was cov- 
ered by insurance. 





GREAT EASTERN FIRE REPORT 


Assets of the Great Eastern Fire of 
White Plains, N. Y., were $701,607 at the 
close of last year. The net surplus is 
$370,843, which with the capital of $250,- 
000 makes a surplus to policyholders of 
$620,843. The unearned premium reserve 
is $66,451. Allan C. Stevens of White 
Plains is president. At the annual meet- 
ing last week the following four directors 
were re-elected for three-year terms; J. 


Kenneth Huntington, New Rochelle; 
Philip A. Murray, Mt. Vernon; G. Lind- 
say Bell, Yonkers, and David Roberts, 


New York City. The premium income in- 
creased about 10% in 1936. The company 
has a seven-year loss ratio of 25.2% with 
last year’s loss ratio being somewhat 
higher than the average. 
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SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
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United States Branch 

55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 

Pacific Department 

100 Sansome Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 











Business Development Office 


Proves Popular in Florida 


For the first time in Florida, field men, 
as direct representatives of stock com- 
panies writing fire lines, and local agents 
are joined in a work fully organized 
movement to combat the influences that 
have made representation of stock com- 
panies more difficult than it should be. 
In Florida it is the central committee of 
the Business Development Office, with 
Sam E. Myrick, special agent of the 
Home of New York, as chairman. Quin- 
lan Adams, prominent Jacksonville agent, 


and a past president of the Florida 
gents association, is vice-chairman, and 
F orrest Holley, special agent of the 


Travelers Fire, secretary, President L. P. 
M’Cord, and Secretary A. C. Eifler, of 
the Florida Insurance Agents, are ex- 
ecutive officers of the movement. 


New Bills at Albany 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York Assembly by 
Nicholas A. Rossi, Democrat of New 
York, and referred to the Insurance 
Committee, a new subdivision 15 is added 
to section 138-a, Insurance Law, provid- 
ing that no adjuster shall solicit or ac- 
cept a retainer within forty-eight hours 
after a fire loss. 

Under the provisions of a_ bill 
duced in the Assembly by R. Foster 
Piper, Republican of Erie County, and 
referred to the Insurance Committee, 
section 50, Insurance Law, is amended so 
as to give authority to a licensed broker 
to act as agent of an insured in negoti- 
ating contracts on property with perma- 
nent situs outside the state and also in 
arranging marine insurance including 
certain land risks, with companies not 
au‘horized to do business in this state. 


CONVENTION PLANS PROGRESS 


Local agents in Omaha, Nebr., who 
are making arrangements for the mid- 
year convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the Fon- 
tenelle Hotel there April 12-15, are pre- 
paring an attractive program for women 
who attend the meeting. Mrs. Arthur B. 
Dunbar, whose husband is a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
\ssociation, has been appointed chair- 
man of the ladies’ entertainment com- 
mittee by Philip W. Downs, general 
chairman. Preparations have been made 
also to take care of all golf fans. George 
Cowton, Grand Island, has announced 
that the state convention will be held in 
Omaha during the same week as the na- 
tional meeting. 


intro- 
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Numerous inquiries of local agents sub- 
nitted to the Home of New York have 
yen answered in the current issue of 
News From Home, publication of the com- 
pany. These questions deal with such 
abjects as protection of mortgagees, in- 
wring stained glass windows, personal 
property floater coverage, sprinkler leak- 
age policies and use and occupancy insur- 
ance. The question and answers appear- 
ing in News From Home follow: 

Question: It has long been the custom 
fr @ mortgagee to demand from the 
mortgagor @ fire insurance policy. In 
fact, the practice is so well established 
hat it may be considered universal. While 
mortgage holders are insurance-minded 
regarding fire, they are in the main negli- 
gent of their interest insofar as other haz- 
ards are concerned. 

Windstorm and explosions cause severe 
losses and yet a building and loan asso- 
ciation, bank, trust company or mortgage 
loan corporation demanding from owners 
insurance protection against these hazards 
would doubtless encounter decided opposi- 
tion. Js there, then, any way in which 
they can be protected without annoyance 
io the mortgagee? 

Answer: Yes. Special contracts are 
available covering only the mortgage in- 
terest of the assured, either first or sec- 
nd mortgage, and if desired the scope 
{ the explosion policy may be extended 
to include riot and civil commotion. 

Protection of Mortgagee 

Question: Do these special contracts 
protect the mortgagee in all cases? 
Answer: No. Manufacturing properties 
are excluded in both the windstorm and 
explosion policies and farm property is 
also excluded from the windstorm cover- 
age, 

Question: If a mortgage institution 
were to insure its mortgage interest on 
all loans would not the cost be prohib- 
itive? 

Answer: No. The policy covers the 
mortgage interest only and in view of this 
the rates are very low: 


First Second 
Mortgage Mortgaye 
: ; Interest Interest 
EAMOUOR. oocvcincceses $.02 $.03 
Explosion, riot and civil 
commotion .......... 05 07 
WERMOPIN o.0:6:660:0:000 04 06 


Furthermore, it is necessary to carry in- 
surance to only 25% of the outstanding 
loans, 

Question: Just what to these rates de- 
velop in the way of premium? 

Answer: Assume a building and loan 
association desiring windstorm and sim- 
tle explosion protection with total out- 
standing first mortgages of $1,000,000. 
Amount of insurance would be $250,000, 
the combined rate $.06, and the premium 
$150. Term privilege is available. 

Question: Is there a standard form for 
each of these contracts? 

Answer: Yes. The windstorm and ex- 
plosion manuals contain specimens and a 
supply will be furnished upon request to 
the company. 

Supplemental Contract 

Question: Is it permissible to cancel a 
Present explosion and riot and civil com- 
motion policy in favor of the supplemen- 
fal contract? 

Answer: It is permissible to cancel pro 
tata only such part of an existing policy 
covering any of the perils insured against 
under the “additional hazards supplemen- 
tal contract,” as is rewritten in the same 
company under such supplemental con- 
tract. All amounts not so rewritten shall 
ve canceled on a short rate basis. 
Question: Does a use and occupancy 
holicy cover accrued storage charges or 
charges incurred in handling and ware- 
housing ? 

Answer: No. Use and occupancy insur- 
ance covers future business operations that 
may be prevented as the result of damage 





Questions On Coverage Asked By 
Local Agents Answered By Home 


occasioned by the hazards insured against. 
Accrued charges are earned as the result 
of past operations and may be covered 


under an “accrued warehouse charges 
form.” 
Question: Under what type policy 


Should stained glass windows as usually 
found in churches or public buildings be 
insured for all risks? 

Answer: Stained glass windows can ‘be 
insured for all risks under the fine arts 
policy, but only when considered as a 
work of art. 

False Teeth 

Question: Can a person collect a per- 
sonal property insurance policy for the 
loss of false teeth while wearing them? 

Answer: No. False teeth are part of 
the owner’s body when they are in his 
mouth, and not personal property, in ac- 
cordance with a recent ruling in an ap- 
pellate court in California. 

Question: Is it necessary to issue sprink- 
ler leakage policies in concurrent amounts 
to fire contracts when covering identical 
property? 

Answer: No. Sprinkler leakage cover- 
ages may be written for any determined 
amount subject of course to that amount 
of co-insurance that the amount of pol- 
icy bears to the total insurable values. 
However, it is recommended that when 
determining the amount of insurance to 
carry, consideration should be given to 
the liberal reductions in rate for greater 
amounts of co-insurances applying. 

Question: Is property removed when 
endangered by fire covered? 

Answer: In this event, there being no 
other insurance thereon, the part of the 
policy in excess of the value of the prop- 
erty remaining in the original location, 


shall be covered for the ensuing five days 
only. 

Question: If an insured elects to keep 
the salvage after a company is willing to 
pay a total loss what happens? 

Answer: In that case he must be re- 
garded as indemnified to the extent of the 
true value of the salvage and can only 
claim as for a partial loss—deducting the 
value of salvage as at the time of loss 
from amount otherwise recoverable under 
policy. 


Globe & Rutgers Report 
Shows Large Gains in 1936 


Gains of nearly $1,450,000 in surplus 
and assets were recorded by the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire last year according to 
the 1936 financial statement. The ad- 
mitted assets are $20,783,098, an increase 
of $1,413,762. The net surplus is $9,728,- 
971, a gain of $1,443,059 and with the 
capital of $2,363,413 the total surplus to 
policyholders amounts to $12,092,385. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is $1,- 
126,390, an increase of $587,079. A volun- 
tary reserve of $2,500,000 was set up dur- 
ing 1936. 

Cash holdings of the Globe & Rutgers 
total $2,191,050 and investments in bonds 
and stocks exceed $18,270,000. Among 
the liabilities are the following reserves: 
for retirement of preferred stock, $927,- 
060; for general contingencies, $230,000; 
for losses and loss expenses, $330,532. 
The bank loan, which matures December 
31, 1938, amounts to $2,500,000. The com- 
pany now holds in the treasury for re- 
tirement more than 6,500 shares of first 
and second preferred stock. 


KING TO OPEN FIRE. H’DQ’T’RS. 
King George, accompanied by Queen 
Elizabeth, has consented to open the new 











headquarters of the London Fire Brig- | 


ade on July 21. 
the Thames Embankment and is nearing 
completion. 





Fires In Dwellings Totaled Over 


33% of Nation’s Loss In 1935 


Fifty - five per cent of the 470,000 
fires in the United States in 1935, the 
latest period for which estimates are 
available, occurred in dwellings, and 
caused 33.8% of the $249,000,000 total 
fire loss, according to figures announced 
by the Continental and the Fidelity- 
Phenix fire insurance companies. The 
next most frequent place of fires was 
mercantile establishments, in which 7% 
of the total blazes occurred, causing 
15.3% of the total damage. The figures 
were computed from National Fire Pro- 
tection Association estimates ot nation- 
wide losses by occupancy classes, based 
on reports from a representative group 
of states. 

Though cottages and cabins were in- 
cluded as dwellings, the classification did 
not take in apartment buildings, flats 
and rooming houses, in which another 
5% of all fires occurred, causing 2.6% 
of total losses; while hotels and board- 
ing houses were the scene of still an- 
other 0.9% of the fires, with 1% of the 
losses. Thus, 290,800 fires, more than 
60% of the nation’s total, occurred in 
places of residence, resulting in $93,- 
488,000 damage, or over 37% of the 
year’s total fire losses. 

Average Loss in Dwellings $320 

The “average” losses from fires in 
dwellings, cabins and cottages, was 
computed at $320; in apartment  build- 
ings, flats and rooming houses it was 
$244; and in hotels and boarding houses, 
$560. The average loss in mercantile 
blazes was $1,120. 

“The significance of these figures lies 
in the tremendous totals, both of the 
number of fires, and the losses caused,” 
said Curtis W. Pierce, vice-president. 
“Obviously an ‘average’ fire is a rarity, 
if it occurs at all. But the calculation 
of this mythical figure serves to em- 
phasize an important point. There were 


thousands of losses below it—and other 
thousands above. Virtually every one 
of those smaller losses was kept below 
the average by prompt and efficient ac- 
tion. Yet every one—every single fire 
of the 290,800 which threatened resi- 
dences, might have destroyed everything 
within reach. In thousands of those 
cases, there was the risk, not of a small 
loss, or an ‘average’ loss—but the maxi- 
mum loss. The same holds true in other 
classifications, many of which showed 
much greater damage from individual 
fires.” 

Other average losses computed from 
the long list of classifications, were: 
garages, $240; restaurants and saloons, 
$360; barns and stables, $1,030; schools, 


colleges, etc. $2,000; factories, $2,270; 
theaters and motion picture houses, 
$2,500; warehouses, $2,900; flour and 


feed mills, $5,300; elevators, granaries 
and grain warehouses, $5,800; oil stor- 
age plants, refineries, wells, etc., $5,860; 
and lumber yards, $6,320. 

The greatest number of fires, next 
to the 290,800 in residences, and the 
34,100 in mercantile establishments, oc- 
curred in automobiles, buses and trucks, 
outside of buildings. There were 32,100 
of this classification. Barns and stables 
were the scene of 26,300 fires; garages, 
public and private, 20,200; sheds, 8,700; 


factories, 8300; and restaurants and 
saloons, 5,800. 
The heaviest total losses, after the 


$93,488,000 incurred in residential fires, 
were those in mercantile blazes, where 
the damage was $38,200,000. Next came 
barns and_ stables, with $27,200,000 
losses; factories, $18,857,000;  ware- 
houses, $11,020,000; elevators, granaries 
and grain warehouses, $5,300,000; ga- 
rages, public and private, $4,950,000; 
schools, colleges, seminaries, $4,420,000; 
churches, $3,535,000; and restaurants and 


saloons, $3,296,000. 


The new building is on | 
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U. & O. Coinsurance Form Best 
Available Today Says F. L. Erion 


3y far the best available form for use 
and occupancy insurance is the contribu- 
tion or coinsurance form said Frank L. 
Erion, head of Frank L. Erion & Co. of 
Chicago, independent adjusters, and an 
authority on U. & O. coverage, when 
speaking last week before the National 
Association of Cost Accountants at 
Kansas City. He prefers the coinsur- 
ance form to the per diem form because 
the former is liable for the whole loss 
whether total or partial if the amount of 
insurance carried equals or exceeds the 
required percentage of the expected an- 
nual earnings. 

The ideal U. & O. policy would insure 
against loss of prospective earnings how- 
ever, caused excepting only those losses 
occasioned by changing commercial con- 
ditions and those within control of the 
management, as credit losses, bad buys, 
imperfect manufacture and the like, said 
Mr. Erion. But as yet no such policy 1s 
available. 

Manufacturers With Several Plants 

Discussing the unjustified reluctance of 
some manufacturers to buy use and oc- 
cupancy insurance, Mr. Erion said: 
“Manufacturers who have several plants 
are inclined to feel they do not need 
U. & O. insurance; their stated reason 
being that if one plant is destroyed they 
can speed up the others by overtime or 
night shifts and thus supply their cus- 
tomers. There may be an isolated case 
where this can be done without much 
additional expense but usually the in- 
creased expense is great enough to make 
J. & O. insurance advisable. Expense 
incurred to reduce loss of earnings is 
payable by U. & O. insurance up to but 
not exceeding the amount by which said 
loss is thereby reduced. The U. & O. 
form specifically mentions this feature 
but property forms omit it yet property 
insurance is liable for and gladly pays 
expense of recovering physical salvage 
in amount not exceeding the value of 
salvage recovered. 

“A manufacturer with sufficient vision 
to comprehend the extra expense neces- 
sary to shift production from one plant 
to others; the added delivery expense 
he will have to assume, plus the fact 
that salaries will continue to organiza- 
tion employes at the idle plant, that 
taxes and other items will accrue is 
bound to realize the need for U. & 
insurance. 

“In addition to the risks included in 
the supplemental contract the manufac- 
turer faces the chance of U. & O. loss 
occasioned by sprinkler leakage, boiler 
explosion, machinery breakdown, etc., in 
his own plant and the further chance 
that he may suffer a loss of earnings due 
to disaster in the plant of others from 
whom he secures vital materials or parts 
without which his own operations are 
curtailed or stopped entirely. 

“In some cases a substitute material 
or part may be secured from other 
sources but nearly always there is an 
increased cost and at least a temporary 
lull while the new source of supply is 
found and the necessary arrangements 
are made. U. & O. loss occasioned by 
disaster in the plants of others can be 
included by proper endorsement and that 
feature is commended to your consider- 
ation. In this connection it is not amiss 
to mention one loss of several thousand 
dollars suffered by a concern in Chicago 
because of a fire in New Jersey. The 
Chicago concern depended for a certain 
article upon a factory in New Jersey 

hich unfortunately was the sole manu- 
facturer of the vital article so when the 
factory in New Jersey burned, the Chi- 
cago concern was forced to suffer a loss 
in business though their own plant was 
in condition to operate. 

“In the absence of net profit there may 
be need of U. & O. insurance. During 
the depression many concerns showed a 
net loss though they were earning 


enough to cover part or all of their fixed 
overhead expenses. Some of them had 
enormous U. & O. values, i. e. earnings 
which could be protected by U. & 
insurance.” 

Coinsurance Form 

The per diem form with a fixed amount 
of insurance for each day is the cheapest 
form, said Mr. Erion, but it has definite 
disadvantages, one of them being that 
in case of partial interruption when there 
is only a lessening of earnings the whole 
amount of loss cannot be collected un- 
less the daily amount of insurance equals 
or exceeds the daily earnings. 

Turning to a discussion of the con- 
tribution or coinsurance form Mr. Erion 
continued in part: 

“On sprinklered superior risks the co- 
insurance is based upon the subject of 
insurance viz: net profits plus continu- 
ing expenses and in some cases upon an 
agreed amount of insurance but on risks 
which are not so thoroughly protected 
the coinsurance is based upon ‘gross 
earnings’ which means the difference be- 
tween net sale proceeds or value and the 
cost of materials and supplies which ecn- 
ter into the articles manufactured less 
only ordinary payroll and light, heat and 
power. 

“Not only is the rate much higher on 
risks that are not sprinklered but the 
amount of insurance required is com- 
paratively greater because you will at 
once realize that ordinary payroll and 
light, heat and power are not the only 
expenses that can be stopped when 
suspension is complete. 

Adjustment Problems 

“Problems in adjustment of losses are 
few if both parties join in proper spirit 
and work together to find the true 
amount of loss. The subject insured is 
‘earnings’; and if there is no loss of 
sales, there can be no loss of earnings 
except such additional expense as is in- 
curred to prevent diminution thereof. 

“In case of serious disaster which 
causes complete shut-down or serious 
handicap to one or several departments 
or an entire plant, the period of time 
necessary to restore the properties and 
the loss of earnings directly due to the 
enforced suspension of operations must 
be determined. These two elements can- 


not be definitely established but they 
can be closely approximated by due con- 
sideration of previous actualities and the 
probable experience reasonably expected 
to ensue. 

“Seldom are present day accounting 
systems of successful manufacturers 
found inadequate but a loss which oc- 
curred in 1935 was extremely difficult to 
adjust because a plant with several de- 
partments manufacturing various prod- 
ucts was accounted as a unit; only one 
department was affected and the records 
needed to determine the earnings of that 
department were not available. 

“The liability is confined to loss of 
earnings directly caused by the suspen- 
sion and does not extend to guarantee 
volume of business or loss due to aliena- 
tion of customers by competitors. This 
confinement is necessary and _ practical 
because there must be something definite 
upon which an underwriter can base a 
rate and estimate probable maximum lia- 
bility. Also because it would obviously 
be impossible to know whether the en- 
suing alienation of customers and loss of 
volume was due to the suspension or to 
actual progress of competitors with bet- 





ter or cheaper product, more liberal 
terms of credit, etc.” 
HOME F. & M. GAINS 
The Home Fire & Marine of San 


Francisco annual statement reveals an 
increase in policyholders’ surplus of 
$463,000 based on actual market values. 
The company wrote net premiums 
amounting to $2,234,000, with an under- 
writing profit of $97,000. Net investment 
income for the year was $221,000 against 
$216,000 in 1935. On the basis of the In- 
surance Commissioner’s requirements the 
statement shows gross assets of $6,626,- 
000, with policyholders’ surplus of $3,- 
965,000. At actual market value assets are 
$6,898,000, and policyholders’ surplus $4,- 
237,000. 





N. J. FIREWORKS BILL 


A labor department measure barring 
the manufacture and storage of fireworks 
except to persons licensed after a muni- 
cipal public hearing was submitted for 
introduction in the New Jersey Assem- 
bly last week. The bill provided that the 
license, in addition to being approved at 
public hearing, be subject to scrutiny of 
the labor commissioner and required that 
each manufacturer show assets of at 
least $50,000 or post a bond for that 
amount. 


Insurance for Corporation Not 


Void If Fire Is Fraudulent 


The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
three appeals from judgments for plain- 
tiffs in the Federal District Court for 
northern Georgia, in actions by Lilgeo- 
mont, Inc., against the Merchants, Fire- 
man’s Fund and New Brunswick Fire, 
on fire policies held by the plaintiff cor- 
poration over a home intended to be 
used in connection with a real estate 
business, modified and affirmed the judg- 
ments, 84 F. (2d) 685, for the following 
reasons: 

Evidence was introduced and denied 
that the husband of the president and 
sole owner of the corporation hired an- 
other to burn the house. The court 
said, “If an insured procure the burning 
of the insured property, he cannot re- 
cover because his act is a fraud and no 
one can take advantage of his own 
wrong. The insured here is a corpora- 
tion and could burn its property only 
through an officer or agent authorized 
to act for it. Mrs. M., its president and 
sole owner, no doubt by her act or 
authorization could defeat the insurance 
by a fraudulent fire. There is no evi- 
dence whatever against her of such act 
or any collusion.” 

The court found nothing to show that 


the husband had any financial interest 
in the insurance. It held that even if 
he were interested in some way in the 
corporation and in the insurance, but 
was not the only one interested, his 
fraud would not defeat the insurance, 
because of the interest of innocent per- 
sons. In that case the insurance com- 
panies’ remedy would be to sue the hus- 
band for his wrongful act by virtue of 
subrogation to the insured’s right. 

But it was held that insured was not 
entitled to interest on the face value of 
the policies or to damages in lieu there- 
of under the Georgia law. The proof 
showed a claimed loss exceeding on each 
item the face of the policy. There was, 
however, no agreement touching the 
amount of the loss; there was much 
contention over it. The companies all 
denied loss exceeding the face of the 
policies. Plaintiff's evidence of values 
was contested by elaborate cross-exami- 
nation. Although the companies offered 
no rebutting evidence, there was no con- 
cession that the face of the policies was 
due. Under Georgia law where the 
amount of a fire loss is not fixed but is 
in substantial dispute, interest or in- 
creased damages in lieu thereof cannot 
be recovered. 
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LONDON FIRE EQUIPMENT 


Modern Apparatus Designed to Protect 
Property With Insured Value of 
$11,500,000,000 
Major C. C. B. Morris, chief of the 
London Fire Brigade, recently delivered 
a paper at the Institution of Mechanicaj 
Engineers, London, in which he outlined 
the progress made, especially in recent 

years, in the brigade’s equipment. 

Major Morris recalled that at the be- 
ginning of the century ninety-six fire 
stations, with horse-drawn appliances 
were necessary for the protection of 
London. Since then a progressive re. 
duction in the number of stations has 
been effected, and it is largely due to 
the skill of mechanical engineers in the 
development of mechanical fire appliances 
that, despite modern traffic conditions, jt 
is possible to provide a quicker and 
more efficient service with about sixty 
stations, | 

The mechanical equipment of the brig. 
ade at present comprises seventy-three 
motor pumps (including eleven enclosed 
type pumps, one fitted with air-foam at- 
tachment), fifty-six dual-purpose appli- 
ances (including one enclosed type), 
twenty-two escape vans, fifteen turn- 
table ladders (three fitted with pumps), 
eighteen cars, two emergency tenders, 
three instructional tenders, eighteen 
trucks (including breakdown truck and 
one special hose truck), one canteen van, 
ninety fire escapes, three fire floats (all 
fitted with internal combustion engines), 
and three floats’ motor tenders, together 
with approximately fifty-six miles of 
hose, 31,000 hydrants, four miles of small 
hose (for first-aid appliances and hand 
pumps), and 107 sets of oxygen breath- 
ing apparatus of the self-contained type. 

These appliances dealt with over 9,00 
calls last year (6,000 to actual fires), and 
protected property with an insured value 
of $11,500,000,000. On the average there 
are fire appliances at work at calls in the 
London County area for ten hours in 
every twenty-four. 





Legal Definition of a 
Windstorm Does Not Exist 


In an action on a windstorm policy 
covering a lumber-shed and lumber stored 
therein, the Nebraska Supreme Court said, 
George A. Hoagland & Co. v. Insurance 
Co. of North America, 267 N. W. 239, that 
just what violence the \ind must attain to 
be termed a windstorm has not apparently 
been judicially determined. The courts 
that have dealt with the question say that 
where the word “windstorm” is used in 
connection with “tornado” and “cyclone,” 
these other terms are of significance, and 
that, while a windstorm need not attain 
the proportions and violence of a tornado 
or cyclone, it must be a wind of unusual 
violence, of tumultuous force, and wheth- 
er it attains that proportion is a question 
of fact for the jury. None of the defi- 
nitions by courts or law writers afford 
an exact yardstick to determine when a 
wind becomes a windstorm. It is appar- 
ent that only a very general definition of 
the term can be given. 

In this case the shed was entirely de- 
stroyed by the windstorm, some of the 
lumber damaged and it was necessary to 
assort the lumber to ascertain the part 
damaged. It was also essential to re- 
move and repile the remaining lumber 
in another shed to preserve it from the 
elements. It was held that the reasonable 
cost of assorting, removing and repiling 
the lumber was a recoverable element of 
damage. 





SPARKS FROM DOG CAUSE FIRE 


Sparks of static electricity flying from 
a dog’s back as the canine was being 
petted by a boy sitting close to an open 
pail of gasoline ignited the latter and 
caused a fire which destroyed a large 
garage at Binghamton, N. Y., it was dis- 
closed by an investigation conducted by 
Fire Chief James R. Eldridge of John- 
son City. The destroyed building was 
located in the Oakdale section, about 4 
mile northwest of the latter village, 
which adjoins Binghamton on the West. 
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Rinmaan Finds Underwriters Moving 
To Cut Down “Insane Competition” 


Axel Rinman of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
one of the leading Scandinavian marine 
underwriters and president of the Inter- 
rational Union of Marine Insurance, is 
not as pessimistic this year on the out- 
k for marine insurance as he has been 


Even so he does 


10¢ 
for some years past. 
not feel particularly encouraged by re- 
cent developments. Each year ‘Mr. Rin- 
man sends a New Year’s message to the 
underwriters in many parts of the world 
yho belong to the Union. In iis cur- 
rent communication, in which he _ re- 
views marine problems, Mr. Rinman has 
this to say: 

“Will it be our privilege in 1937 to see 
an improvement take place in the rela- 
tions between the nations of Europe? 
Not an improvement of the sort that sat- 
isfies a day-fly, for we seem to have had 
enough of that by now, but one of a last- 
ing character. Will peace be restored also 
inthe minds of people? Will justice and 
dignity, common sense and fairness gain 
the ground which was lost during all 
these years of war and ‘warlike opera- 
tion’? 
Lack of International Understanding 
Hurts Insurance 


“It is difficult to say to what extent the 
present deplorable state of things ac- 
tually affected the results of marine in- 
surance generally in 1936. One might, 
however, well ask the question whether, 
on the whole, any trade can flourish in 
an atmosphere poisoned with inflamma- 
ble gas. It is astonishing to find, how- 
ever, that despite all, considerable prog- 
ress was made in various trades of sev- 
eral countries, more particularly, though, 
during the last six months of the year. 
Following the example of modern war- 
fare, practical business men seem to have 
invented some sort of a gasmask, which 
they have successfully used in defend- 
ing their real or imaginary rights in the 
economical fight between the nations. 

“Marine insurance is bound to suffer 
heavy losses, in one way or the other, 
irom lack of understanding in interna- 
tional affairs. In this respect underwrit- 
ers are just as vulnerable as are shipping 
people. Therefore, the representatives 
of these two kindred trades should co- 
operate on a wider basis than before. A 
great deal has been achieved already by 
means of co-operation between under- 
writers, shipowners and cargo owners, 
but this co-operation was chiefly limited 
to maritime legislation (the York/Ant- 
werp Rules, the Hague Rules etc.). The 
value of this work cannot be overrated, 
but at the same time, the desirability of 
amore extensive co-operation should not 
be overlooked. 

‘I mentioned just now, that marine in- 
surance is bound to suffer from lack of 
understanding in international affairs — 
an almost axiomatic remark—but let me 
point out at once, that still greater harm 
sdone by the continued senseless com- 
petition between the markets of different 
countries. One must put up with ‘for- 
tign’ competition to a certain extent for 
the simple reason that it can never be 
wholly avoided, but it can, no doubt, be 
reduced to tolerable measures. 

Concerted Action Can Be Helpful 

“In spite of all discouraging experi- 
ences I have made in the course of more 
than forty years of underwriting and as 
member of the International Union for 
more than thirty years, I still strongly 
believe, that by concerted action valuable 
tesults can be gained as regards inter- 
national competition. Or, are we really 


willing to admit that we cannot possibly 
find a remedy for insane business trans- 
actions in our branch? I challenge, for 
instance, any experienced underwriter to 
stand up for the defense of underwriting 
methods, by means of which hull-rates 

ve been reduced by 40 to 50% since 
1929—1930. It must be kept in mind, that 
this gradual reduction took place during 

most dangerous crisis in world’s fi- 
nances. The natural reaction in under- 
writing circles in the face of this situa- 
tion would have been to exercise extra- 
ordinary cautiousness, but what we wit- 
nessed were daring steps in the opposite 
direction. and the result? Undeseryed 

iccess for two or three, perhaps four 
years, covering a period of an excep- 
tionally low loss-ratio And now? 1935 
Jill in all probability show a loss in those 
markets, where hull business is nominat- 
ing. 1936 is almost certain to cause hul 
underwriters a considerable loss and now, 
at the start of 1937, underwriters are tied 
up to thousands and thousands of twelve- 
months risks at rates, which in many in- 
stances are still cheaper than those of 
last year, and this means that the hull 
rates of 1937 are, generally speaking, the 
cheapest ever put on record in the his- 
tory of marine insurance. 

“Such is the actual situation and it is 
now, as always, for the individual under- 
writer to act to the best of his judgment 
in trying to save what might still be 
worth having of his hull account. 

“Personally I share Ragnar Poulsson’s 
views expressed in an article a few days 
ago in the Norwegian paper, Norges 
Handels og Sjofartstidende. He says, 
that although 1937 is likely to show bad 
results, there is reason to believe, that 
this year will be a year of re-edification 
in marine insurance. He goes on to say 
hat the present improvement in shipping 
_ likely to lessen the pressure to which 
hull underwriters have been exposed by 
shipowners, always wanting cheaper and 
cheaper insurance. This sounds quite 
sensible, and I can also second Mr. Pouls- 
son in expressing the opinion, that cer- 
tain signs indicate that underwriters to- 
day realize the necessity of putting an 
end to the insane competition.” 





LLOYD’S UNDERWRITER KILLED 

Frederick Arthur Witherden, well 
known Lloyd’s underwriter, fell from a 
train between London and Merstham re- 
cently and was killed. Mr. Witherden 
was 51. He was elected a member of 
Lloyd’s in 1928. 


Royal Exchange Wins Suit 
Over Stranded Greek Ship 


While on a voyage from Danzig to 
Venice with a cargo of coal and coke the 
Greek Steamer Eftychia went ashore off 
Cape Vito, Sicily. Justice Branson, in 
the King’s Bench Court, London, has de- 
cided that the vessel was deliberately 
stranded by her captain and with the 
connivance or instigation of her owner, 
George Vergottis, a Greek subject, a di- 
rector of Vergottis, Ltd. London ship- 
broking firm. 

The case came before Justice Bran- 
son was a preliminary point in an action 
brought by the Bank of Athens against 
the Royal Exchange. The bank held a 
mortgage on the Eftychia, which was in- 
sured for £24,000 for constructive total 
loss purposes. Although the Eftychia 
was refloated some days after the strand- 
ing, the bank contended that she was a 
constructive total loss, and accordingly 
claimed against the underwriters for the 
amount insured. The underwriters re- 
fused to pay on the ground that the 
stranding was deliberate. 

Justice Branson was asked to decide 
whether the vessel was deliberately cast 
away or whether the stranding was 
fortuitous. He gave judgment for the 
Royal Exchange, with costs. The judge 
said that, in view of Mr. Vergottis’s fi- 
nancial position in June, 1932, he had 
good reason for wanting to lose the 
Eftychia. 





Commercial Union Report 


Reveals Splendid Gains 


The United States branch of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance closed 1936 with 
assets of $13,341,836, an increase of $556,- 
477 over the year before. Surplus to 
policyholders totals $7,169,903, a gain of 
$549,965. If the market quotations of 
December 31 last were used for all bonds 
and stocks owned the assets would be 
increased to $13,865,348 and the surplus 
to policyholders to $7,693,416. The un- 
earned premium reserve amounts to $4,- 
879,778, an increase of over $53,000. 





F.C. A. B. EXPANDS ON COAST 

In its program of expansion _ that 
clients may be better served throughout 
the territory, the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment of the Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Inc., has added two fire 
insurance adjusters to its staff, accord- 
ing to Harry J. Boyle, general manager. 
Following thirteen years experience 
with the Underwriters’ Adjusting Co. of 
Chicago, Winfield Franklin Bartlett, 
who has managed that organization’s 
branch at Grand Rapids, Mich., is to 
become affiliated with the Bureau 
branch at San Francisco. Hill Shep- 
herd, who has spent twenty-four years 
in the field as local agent, general agent 
and independent adjuster, becomes as- 
sociated with the Salt Lake City branch 
of the bureau, where he will be affili- 
ated with R. R. Moe, branch manager. 
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General Exchange 1936 
Net Premiums $31,462,932 


The General Exchange Insurance 
Corp., subsidiary of General Motors 
which handles the fire, theft and col- 
lisions coverage on financial automo- 
biles, last year had net premiums of 
$31,462,932, compared with $20,871,851 
in 1935. The 1934 premiums were ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. Net losses 
| paid last year amounted to $12,169,230, 
against $8,466,568 in 1935. The tre- 
mendous increase in the company’s 
premium volume last year follows the 
great expansion in the 193% sale of 
cars. The premium incomes of private 
insurance companies will also show 
| large gains during 1936. 











Securities Not Sold to Pay 
Spanish War Risk Claims 


Rumors that the British gilt-edged 
security market was depressed recently 
on account of heavy selling by insurance 
companies to meet claims on Spanish 
war risk covers are entirely unfounded. 
It is contrary to custom to sell securities 
to meet heavy underwriting losses. 

For example, the settlements conse- 
quent upon the San Francisco earth- 
quake of 1906 were financed without any 
disturbance of security prices. An even 
more convincing illustration is the case 
of the claim of over £1,000,000 on gold 
sunk in the liner Egypt in 1922. The 
marine insurance market had only recent- 
ly settled a loss of about equal magnitude 
and underwriters were left short of 
liquid funds, although their _ liabilites 
were well secured. Brokers who placed 
the risk on the Egypt’s gold immediately 
financed the payment of the claim, and 
the sale of the gold salved from the 
Oceana (which sank in 1912) paid off the 
loan in due course. 





British Organization Aims 
To Salvage the Lusitania 


The Argonaut Corporation, a deep sea 
salvage enterprise, has just floated an is- 
sue of £160,000 of shares in London. The 
basis of the company’s operations is an 
all-metal deep-sea diving dress. With 
the aid of this advanced apparatus it is 
proposed to undertake salvage operations 
for recovery of the contents of deep sea 
wrecks. It is also intended to engage in 
the commercial pursuits of obtaining 
pearls and sponges, exploiting areas be- 
yond the reach of divers using the only 
methods hitherto current. 

The company has taken over various 
contracts and data with regard to wrecks, 
and an option to purchase or charter a 
steamer as salvage vessel. The contracts 
include one with the Liverpool and Lon- 
don War Risks Insurance Association, 
under which it is expected to commence 
salvage operations on the Lusitania in 
the spring of this year. 

Trials of the diving dress have been 
carried out in Loch Ness at a depth of 
440 feet and during an expedition to the 
Lusitania. Reports on the tests indicate 
that at such depth, unattainable with the 
more usual equipment, freedom of move- 
ment was maintained. The company is 
paying £7,000 for its rights in the Lusi- 
tania expedition. 





NEW BULLETIN ON GASES 

An important bulletin, particularly 
from the standpoint of fire fighters, has 
just been released by the committee on 
fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This bulletin, No. 32, is 
entitled “Density, Diffusion, Character- 
itics and Explosive Limits of Flammable 
Gases and Vapors,” and is an example 
of the results obtained from the studies 
and experiments of Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories. So many hazardous gases and 
refrigerants have come into common use 
in industry that firemen need to be fore- 
armed with information about them, in 
order to put forth their best efforts 
toward preventing as well as fighting 
fires. 
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Golden Jubilee of F. Norie-Miller 


Founder and Leader of General Accident Overwhelmed by 
World-wide Recognition Given to Anniversary; 
Swamped with Messages; Career Highspotted 


By E. S. Banks 


Sir Francis Norie-Miller, managing 
director of the General Accident, cele- 
brated on February 21 his golden jubi- 
lee with the company and on February 
22 his “children” from all corners of the 
elobe through cables, wires, letters and 
a specially prepared book of autographs, 
showed him that he is still first in their 


hearts. 

One of the big features of the cele- 
bration was the presentation to Sir 
Francis of a specially bound book 


containine the autographs of approxi- 
mately 5,000 agents and employes of the 
General from all over the world. About 
1,100 of these signatures are from the 
United States. 

General agents of the company in this 
country sent congratulatory cables to 
Mr. Norie-Miller for delivery February 
22. The entire affair was staged so as 
to be a complete surprise to him. 

Board Room Picture 


In the board-room of the General Ac- 
cident at Perth, Scotland, the title of 
“founder of the company” appears un- 
der Mr. Norie-Miller’s portrait. While 
he was not actually founder, he did join 
the company a year after its first policy 
had been issued and has attended every 
annual meeting it has ever held, jour- 
neying many thousands of miles by land 
and sea on its business. 

The story of the General, in a way, 
is the story of Francis Norie- Miller. In- 
corporated on December 16, 1885, the 
General issued its first policy on March 
1, 1886. Originally known as the Gen- 
eral Accident & Employers Liability 
Assurance Association, Ltd., the com- 
pany started with a capital of £5,000. On 
February 21, 1887, the directors induced 
Mr. Norie-Miller, then assistant man- 
ager of the Mercantile Accident and 
Guarantee Company of Glasgow, to join 
the General as manager, although his 
title for the first few years was secre- 
tary. The following month the com- 
pany held its first annual meeting and 
reported a net income of £2,663. 

So splendid a job did Mr. Norie-Mil- 
ler do that when the company was re- 
constituted in February, 1891, and the 
name changed to the present one of the 
General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp, the authorized capital was 
changed to £100,000. Today, the United 
States branch of the company alone has 


a deposit capital of $550,000 and total 
admitted assets of $32,009,590. 
Originally Educated for Law 


Sir Francis originally was educated 
for the law. On graduation, he thought 
the profession was somewhat over- 
crowded and, as he related to me sev- 
eral years ago, “a friend induced me to 
start in the insurance business. For 
twenty-four hours it was a_ toss-up 
whether I would go into banking or in- 
surance and I am always thankful that 


[ took up insurance.” He joined the 
London & Lancashire, then a_ small 
company. Later, he spent two years 
with the Ocean, two years with the 
Employers’ Liability, and, at the time 
of his joining General was assistant 


manager of 
(suarantee 
Despite his 


the Mercantile Accident & 


arduous duties with the 


General, Mr. Norie-Miller has found 
time for many other activities and in- 
terests. He has been Justice of the 


Peace for thirty-seven years; a director 
of the Perth Royal Infirmary of which 
he is now chairman, for twenty-four 
years. He was for twenty-five years a 
member of the School Board of Perth, 
and chairman for eighteen years, after- 
wards becoming chairman of the Educa- 
tion Authority for the city and county. 
In 1907 the Educational Institute of 
Scotland made him an honorary fellow. 
In recognition of his work for the Bel- 
gian refugees during the war he re- 
ceived the Medaille du Roi Albert from 
the late King of the Belgians. 

In September, 1933, the City Fathers 
of Perth conferred upon Mr. Norie- 
Miller, the freedom of their city, the 
greatest distinction that it is in their 
power to bestow, and one that has been 
shared by only twenty-one persons in 
the last hundred years. 

When a vacancy occurred in the par- 
liamentary representation of Perth in 
March, 1935, the conservative and lib- 
eral parties conveyed to Mr. Norie- 
Miller a joint invitation to contest the 
seat as a supporter of the National 
government. He was elected by a sub- 
stantial majority as a member of Par- 
liament for Perth. 

Some years ago I asked Sir Francis 
if there were any rules he could give 
young men for success in business. He 
replied: “Concentration and thrift and 
the making of business your hobby at 
the same time engaging in all healthy 
outdoor sports.” 

Always modest and unassuming, with 
a personality that draws people to him; 
always kind, always good-humored, al- 
ways helpful, it is no wonder that for 
years Sir Francis has been the “daddy” 
of the General—a gentle, kind father 
watching over his “children.” At 78, he 
is still young in spirit, still holding one 
of the most important executive posi- 
tions in the insurance business. 


Ask Okla. Supreme Court 
To Probe Compensation Rates 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court on 
February 23 was asked to take over 
the duties of the Oklahoma State Insur- 
ance Board and to institute an investiga- 
tion of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance rates. The petition was filed by 
Associated Industries of Oklahoma fol- 
lowing announcement that the board 
would consider further reduction of com- 
pensation rates early in March. Peti- 
tioner claimed that the insurance board 
had been asked to compile data from 
reports of insurance companies and to 
take immediate action on the 40% cut 
which is being sought by industries of 
that state. The board recently made a 
74% reduction in the rates. 











Big Turnout for Gough 

The testimonial dinner to Christo- 
pher A. Gough, New Jersey deputy in- 
surance commissioner, being planned for 
April 8 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, by the Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation of N. J., will be one of the 
biggest events of the year. Insurance 
executives in all lines have already re- 
sponded enthusiastically to this oppor- 
tunity to honor such an efficient and 
loyal public servant. 
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A.G.C. Meeting in Texas 
Hears Jesse W. Randall 


EXPLAINS RETROSPECTIVE PLAN 


Travelers V.-P. Asked Many Questions 
By Leading Contractors of U. S.; 
Other Ins. Executives Present 





Jesse W. Randall, vice-president of 
the Travelers, who is perhaps the most 
ardent proponent of the retrospective 
rating plan for large workmen’s com- 
pensation risks, spoke on this subject at 
the annual convention of the Associated 
General Contractors of America held in 
San Antonio, Texas, February 15-18. 
Mr. Randall was the only insurance 
speaker on the three day program of 
the A. G. C., which attracted one of the 
largest attendances in recent years with 
representative contractors from twenty- 
six states on hand. 

Preliminary to Mr. Randall’s address 
a report was read which merely out- 
lined the features of the retrospective 
plan and the supplementary rating plan 
of the mutuals. No official position was 
taken by the A. G. C. on either plan 
but it is significant that Mr. Randall’s 
remarks were listened to closely and 
many were the questions fired at him 
when he finished. 

In addition to contractors and insur- 
ance agents in the audience the follow- 
ing insurance company executives at- 
tended: E. A. St. John, vice-president, 
National Surety Corp.; Charles C. Con- 
lon, vice-president, United States F. & 
G.; Sidney M. Hoyt, vice-president, 
Fidelity & Deposit; Charles S. Clark, 
home office bonding manager, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding; S. W. Williams, presi- 
dent, Bureau of Contract Information, 
Washington, D. C., and Col. Ralph F. 
Proctor, Association of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Executives. 





Bills Make Education Boards 
Liable for Injury Claims 


The following two bills, recently in- 
troduced in the New York Legislature, 
are being closely watched by casualty 
insurance people and boards of educa- 
tion: 

Senator James A. Garrity, adding a 
new section 569-a, Education Law, re- 
quiring education boards, and trustees 
in school districts having population of 
less than 1,000,000, to protect employes 
against claims for personal injury oc- 
curring during the discharge of duty, 
and to arrange for insurance against 
such claims. (Senate Int. No. 829. Same 
as Assembly Int. No. 1185, by Assem- 
blyman Guy W. Cheney.) 

Senator A. Spencer Feld, adding new 
section 881-b to the education law by 
making boards of education liable for 
and saving harmless officers and em- 
ployes for negligence causing injury to 
children or minors under relief © and 
welfare co-operation with other agen- 
cies. 


| Made First V-P, 











THOMAS J. GRAHAME 


Thomas J. Grahame has been made 
first vice-president of the Globe Indem- 


nity. He has been in the 


insurance 


business since 1902, his first connections 


being with 


3altimore companies. He 


joined the Globe Indemnity in 1913 as 
superintendent of agents later was ap- 


pointed metropolitan manager 
elected vice-president and 


charge of the New York field. 


and then 


director, in 


He is 


one of the outstanding personalities in 


the casualty field. 





Sonya Braniff of Tulsa 
Kidnapped, Then Released 


Early this week a United Press dis- 
patch from Tulsa, Okla., reported that 


Sonya Braniff, daughter of E. / 


A. Braniff, 


Equitable Society agent, and niece of T. 


E. Braniff of Oklahoma City, 


was kid- 


napped, forced to drive into a ditch near 
Drumright, Okla., and then was released 
unharmed by an unknown armed man. 


Miss Braniff was searched and 


no money 


was found. She was alone on the highway 
for an hour before she obtained a ride 
to Drumright, according to the United 


Press. 





J. R. HENRY DETROIT 


MGR. 


The Massachusetts Bonding has ap- 
pointed James R. Henry, formerly with 
the Maryland Casualty, as manager of 
its branch at Detroit, and has also ap- 


pointed William Bokman, 


formerly 


head of the forgery department of = 
U 


S. Fidelity 
Henry’s assistant. 
with the Maryland Casualty 


& Guaranty, as Mr. 
Mr. Henry has been 


the past 


thirteen years, and the past three years 


has been manager of the 
bond department in St. Louis. 


, 
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36,800 Gambled With Death and Lost 
Travelers Says in 1936 Safety Booklet 


The Travelers Insurance Co. came out 
his week with its annual highway 
safety booklet, the seventh of a series 
yhich began with “Worse Than War 
in 1930. Under the thought-provoking 
title of “You Bet Your Life,” the new 
hooklet uses the gambling theme as its 
keynote and refers to America’s traffic 
iottery as “a giddy game of life and 
death in which everyone, willing or not, 
must participate.” ; 
It is definitely established in “You 
Bet Your Life” that auto fatalities last 
year were greater than in 1935, the 
previous high point. The Travelers has 
estimated the 1936 death total at 36,800, 
a rise of nearly 2% over the 1935 figure 
of 36,100. Injuries soared proportion- 
ately to a total of 967,840 as compared 
with 895,280 in the previous year. 
There were 864,800 fatal and non-fatal 
accidents reported in 1936 as compared 
with 826,690 in 1935. Nearly 44% of the 
fatalities in 1936 are listed as pedes- 
trians. 
Solution Up to Individual 

Intent upon finding a solution of the 
perplexing problem presented by _ this 
steady rise in automobile fatalities, 
the Travelers in a foreword to “You 
Bet Your Life” calls upon every indi- 
vidual to accept his personal responsi- 
bility in solving the accident problem, 
pointing to the fact that the automo- 
bile has reached its present state of de- 
velopment almost within a single gener- 
ation and that Americans have not yet 
learned to enjoy this marvelous instru- 
ment of transportation without paying 
a tremendous price for it. “Year after 


year the traffic death record grows 
worse,” the introduction states. “That 
it did not improve in 1936, at a time 


when most encouraging advances were 
noted in law enforcement and _ traffic 
engineering in general, indicates but one 
thing—that highway safety is a problem 
which will not yield to wholesale solu- 
tion, but must be solved by each indi- 
vidual for himself. The traffic problem 
is your problem. Your stake in it is 
high, for it is your very life. Will you 
continue to bet your life, to substitute 
chance for caution and uncertainty for 
safety, or will you, by driving and walk- 
ing sanely, do your part to end this 
senseless lottery ” 

Order 1,250,000 Copies of Booklet 

Evidence of its belief that public in- 
terest in the highway safety problem 
will be greater than ever in 1937 lies in 
the fact that the Travelers’ original 
Drint order for “You Bet Your Life” 
is for 1,250,000 copies, the largest ever 
written for a single piece of literature 
by the company. More than eight 
freight cars would be needed to trans- 
port the entire supply of booklets if 
they were all shipped at once. 

Some idea of the way in which the 
company blankets the nation with its 
safety literature may be gained by a 
glimpse of the distribution now going 
on. Single copies are being mailed to: 

1. Editors of and contributors to practically 
every newspaper and magazine in the country. 

2. All radio stations. 

; 3. Salaried staff and agents of the Travelers 
in the United States and Canada. 

Ph The commander of every American Legion 
Ost. 

5. Every American Legion Auxiliary Post. 

6. The president or 15,000 
women’s clubs. 

7. Forty thousand Boy Scout troop leaders. 

8. All legislators in all states. 
9. More than 40,000 Protestant 
Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. 

10. Mayors and chiefs of police of all cities. 

ll. Twelve hundred high schools which the 
company is supplying regularly with 
highway safety study material. 

12. Nearly 80,000 individuals who have at 
one time or another asked the company to keep 
them informed on traffic accident trends. 

13. State motor vehicle 
State highway police chiefs. 


secretary of 


ministers, 


already 


commissioners and 





“Fun With Facts” 


_ The Travelers this week is also 
issuing a new test booklet entitled 


“Fun With Facts” which will in 
time replace the highway safety 
tests previously offered. The new 


booklet is a handy pocket size, 
thirty-two pages, and printed in 
one color. The “fun” consists of 


numerous parlor games and _ prob- 
lems of interest to both children and 
adults, and the “facts” points out the 
safety lessons to be learned from 
solving the problems. 











14. Presidents and /or secretaries of 23,000 
luncheon and service clubs. 

15. Safety councils, 
city traffic commissions and other 
gaged in highway safety work, 


of commerce, 
groups en- 


chambers 


Contrary to previous practice, the 
booklet this year is published in one size 
only. It is six by nine inches and forty 
pages. The covers and insert were 
printed in four colors at the Travelers 
plant at Hartford, the thirty-two inside 
pages were printed in two-color roto- 
gravure in Chicago, and the assembling, 
binding and trimming was done in New 
York. 


Gambling Theme Throughout 


Interesting comparisons of traffic haz- 
ards with common forms of gambling 
emphasize the folly of reckless driving 
and walking. Sixteen tables prepared 
on the basis of official city and state 
accident reports point out how, where, 
when and why accidents happened in 
1936. 

The gambling note sounded in the 
title runs throughout the 40-page book- 
let. The traffic gambler, it is explained, 
is eleven times as likely to be killed or 
injured in an automobile accident this 
years as the holder of a sweepstakes 
ticket is to win even a small prize. He 
is thirty-two times as likely to be killed 
on the highways as the holder of a 
sweepstakes ticket is to collect a major 
prize. 

The pedestrian who risks all the re- 
maining minutes of his life to save a 
single minute by crossing the street in 
the middle of the block, the record 
shows, is as foolish as the man who 
would bet one dollar against seventeen 
million dollars that he could toss a 
bookiet into the air and catch it as it 
falls. He probably would win, but the 
small gain waquld not be worth the tre- 
mendous risk. 


Dismal Statistics 


Here are a few of the dismal statis- 
tics which tell the story of the 1936 
auto death toll, a record which the 
Travelers has dramatized with telling 
effect: 

Increases were noted in 1936 not only 
in the number of persons killed in au- 
tomobile accidents but also in the num- 
ber injured. The death total is esti- 
mated at 36,800, a rise of nearly 2% 
over the previous high total of 36,100 in 
1935. 

More than 28% of all pedestrians 
killed last year were crossing the street 
between intersections, the booklet 
shows. Nearly 20% were walking on 
rural highways. 

Six states, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Maine, Nevada and Rhode 
Island, are lauded for their records of 
constantly lower death rates on the 
basis of gasoline consumption over a 
period of the past four years. “In a 
comparison of this kind, the element of 
luck and chance is eliminated,” the 
booklet states. “Something is behind 
these good records, and that something 
is a willingness on the part of these 
states to attack the accident problem 
along intelligent lines.” 
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Bankers Indemnity 
Elects Two Officers 


J. L. CROWLEY AND J. A. SWETT 





Respectively Vice-President in Charge of 
Cleveland Branch and Ass’t. Secre- 


tary Supervising Underwriting 





Two promotions to the executive staff 
of the Bankers Indemnity were made at 
the recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. The new officers are 
J. L. Crowley, vice-president, who is in 
charge of the Bankers’ branch office in 
Cleveland which supervises the op- 
erations in four states, and Joseph A. 
Swett, assistant secretary in charge of 
home office automobile, compensation 
and liability underwriting. All other of- 
ficers of the company were reappointed 
by the directors. 

Vice-President Crowley, native of 
Cleveland, has had more than twenty-five 
years’ experience in the business and is 
well and favorably known in the terri- 
tory which he supervises. He was em- 
ployed for many years as a claim man 
by the Globe Indemnity, later becoming 
branch manager for the Norwich Union 
Indemnity. A keen student of the busi- 
ness, he is regarded as a sound adminis- 
trator and has an engaging personality. 

Assistant Secretary Swett is a native 
of Eastport, Maine, and attended North- 
eastern University. He entered the in- 
surance business in 1915 and except for 
the period of his war service when he 
served as first lieutenant of infantry with 
the 77th Division in the A. E. F. and 
was seriously wounded on the Vesle, he 
has been continuously engaged as a cas- 
ualty underwriter. He joined the Bank- 
ers in 1932 from the Commercial and 
Metropolitan Casualty Companies where 
he was in charge of the automobile de- 
partment. As assistant secretary Mr. 
Swett will in addition to his underwrit- 
ing duties continue to have charge of the 
safety engineering and inspections. 


C. E. Anstett to Be A. & H. 
Club Speaker March 4 


C. E. Anstett, superintendent of the 
inspection department of the New York 
Life, is to be the guest speaker at the 
March 4 dinner meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York which 
will be held at the George Washington 
Hotel, New York City. Mr. Anstett, 
who is one of the best known executives 
in his field, will show illustrated moving 
pictures of fake disability claims. 

The A. & H. Club is also holding its 
annual meeting and election of officers 
the same evening, and will have as an 
added feature a newly organized quar- 





tette, who will entertain with several 
numbers. It is composed of Metropolitan 
Life men. 





T. J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding, accompanied by Mrs. Falvey, 
expects to sail for Italy on the Rex 
February 27 for a two months trip. 


H. G. Evans Re-elected 
Amer. Casualty Head 


J. B. STEVENS IS NEW V.-P. 





Reading, Pa. Company Made Substantial 
Improvement in All Departments in 
1936; Loss Ratio Improved 
Harold G. Evans was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Casualty of Read- 
ing, Pa. at the reorganization meeting 
of its board of directors, news of which 
was announced Wednesday. John B 
Stevens, former judge, now an attorney, 
who is a director of the company, was 
elected vice-president, and Walter S. 
Dearolf and Lester J. Snyder were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer respec- 

tively. 

American Casualty made substantial 
progress in every department during 1936 
and the improved results as reflected in 
its December 31, 1936, financial state- 
ment are considered a tribute to the 
management of President Evans and his 
associates. With a substantially in- 
creased premium volume, the company 
has also improved its loss ratio, added 
to its net surplus and set up larger vol- 
untary reserves. 

Assets as of December 31 stood at 
32,522,107, compared with $2,405,476 a year 
earlier. The quality and diversification 
of resources have improved, however, 
even more strikingly than their quantity 
Mortgage holdings have been reduced 
from $1,242,947 to $390,022. Cash bal- 
ances increased from $104,720 to $313,956 
and bond holdings from $448,123 to 
$885,436. Premium writings for 1936 to- 
taled $1,770,943, compared with $1,287,836 
in 1935. 

Unassigned policyholders’ surplus, con- 
sisting of $500,000 capital, voluntary re- 
serves of $153,635 and net surplus of 
$350,000, now stands at $1,003,635, as 
against $879,842 a year ago. For every 
dollar of liability the company holds $1.67 
of assets. 

A significant feature of the company’s 
progress is that its ratio of and 
expenses to premiums earned was 93.19% 
in 1936, compared with 113.85% in 1935 
The loss ratio was 44.34% with a 98% 
claims expense and 39.05% underwriting 
expense. 


losses 


BACK AFTER FIELD TRIP 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding, 
by John J. Flynn, also a vice-president 
of the company, returned recently to 
the home office in Boston after a swing 
around the mid-west circuit, during the 
course of which they visited the com- 
pany’s branch offices and agents in the 
territory as far west as Denver and as 


accompanied 


far south as Little Rock Mr. Welton 
stated that managers and agents were 
everywhere enthused over the 1937 in- 


surance outlook, which promised a clos¢ 
to normal business comparing favorabl\ 
with pre-depression years. Robert 
Phipps, manager of the company’s 
forgery department, also made the sa: 
trip. 
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12,000 Witnesses Interviewed by 
ACCIDENT FRAUD BUREAU 
in New York Since July, 1936 


The fraudulent accident claim racket 
in New York County is in a decidedly 
unhealthy state. Since July, 1936, when 


the Accident Fraud Bureau of New York 
District Attorney William C. 
Dodge’s office actually got under way the 


County’s 


bureau has interviewed 12,000 witnesses. 
It has had 
sociations to 


transmitted to the bar as- 
date fifty-four 
lawyers whom it regards as meriting dis- 
These names are for- 
Appellate Division for 
disbarment, suspension or The 
Bureau has made 150 arrests, among the 
prisoners being lawyers, runners, chisel- 


ciplinary action. 
warded to the 


censure. 


and professional claimants. 
100 convictions 
seven acquittals. The remainder 
trials 


ers, fixers 


There have been and 
have 
pending or are awaiting trials. 


The major fraudulent rings of the city 


have been smashed—at least in New 
York County. Up to date there has not 
been a case of false arrest or of 


malicious prosecution, resulting from the 


arrests made. 
New York Bar Co-operates 

The Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York early in 1936 had conducted 
a study of its own into the 
condition of court calendars and studied 
evidence submitted by an 
which disclosed wholesale 
cident claims. President 
Shearn had been 
bulance chasing was a large scale 
involving both bona-fide 
doctors and unethical practitioners in 
both professions. After conferences be- 
tween Mr. Shearn, Justice Francis Mar- 
tin and District Attorney Dodge and 
staff it was decided that the best way 
to put an end to most of these frauds 
was for an investigation by the District 
Attorney’s office through the processes 
of a grand jury. An appropriation of 
$50,000 was obtained from the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, Charles E. 
Hughes, Jr., president of the New York 
County Lawyers Association, joining with 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 


crowded 


investigation 
faking of 

Clarence J. 
that 
racket 
lawyers 


convinced am- 


and 


New York in appearance before the 
board. 
It was evident that for an investiga- 


tion of this scope there was not available 
space in the District Attorney’s office 
and so an entire floor was taken for the 
purpose at 54 Lafayette Street where an 
empty loft was found. District Attorney 
lodge put Bernard Botein in charge of 
the investigation with three other assist- 
ant district attorneys—Lyon Boston, 
William T. O’Rourke and Archibald 
Firestone. There is a paid staff of forty- 
two, including investigators. A requisite 
of appointment as investigator is that 
he be a lawyer At the outset the 


names of 


By Clarence Axman 


bureau was given fifteen legal assist- 
ants. These have been young lawyers, 
whose services were volunteered by some 
of the leading law offices of the city, 
each serving two months. 

In addition to the prosecutors, lawyers 
and investigators there is an accident 
fraud squad, headed by Licutenant James 
Donnelly and consisting of four detec- 
tives and sixteen rookie policemen. 


A Former Investigation 


The last investigation in New York 
County of this nature was a civil in- 
quiry ordered by the Appellate Divi- 


sion to investigate unethical practices on 
the part of attorneys. Supreme Court 
Justice Wasservogel was assigned to this 
investigation, with Isidore Kresel as chief 
counsel. The Wasservogel Investigation 
achieved noteworthy results, but not bDe- 
ing a criminal probe, the scope of its 
punitive powers did not include runners, 
claimants and doctors, who were im- 
mune from disciplinary action by the 
Appellate Division. This investigation was 
concluded in 1929, 
Crowded Calendars 

The bureau which was organized in 
1936, and which is a criminal investiga- 
tion, really had its origin at a confer- 
ence between Clarence J. Shearn, presi- 
dent of the Bar Association and former 
Supreme Court judge; Francis Martin, 
presiding justice of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department; District At- 
torney Dodge and Mr. Botein. Jus- 
tice Martin was primarily concerned with 
the congested condition of the Court 
calendars of his department—Bronx and 
New York Counties. The Supreme 
Court required about three years before 
a trial could be reached in one of these 
fraud cases and that situation had been 
reflected in the other courts, all of which 
were exceedingly congested mostly on 
account of negligence or personal injury 
cases. It is reported that 70% of the 
cases on the Supreme Court calendar 
are personal injury cases. In the lower 
courts, such as the City and Municipal, 
the percentage is even higher. It was 
felt by those at the conference that a 
sizeable portion of those suits repre- 
sented faked accidents while those that 
were not faked were often exaggerated 
and should not have the attention of 
higher courts. Former Judge Shearn’s 
principal reason for the investigation 
was that he wanted to purge the bar as- 
sociation, ridding it of members engaged 
in fraudulent claim accidents. District 
Attorney Dodge was willing and ready 
to prosecute any criminal action arising 
out of these conditions. 


Some Rings Which Were Smashed 


One of the most important of the 
rings was that headed by Dr. Darwin 
Hecht, which engaged in the presenta- 
tion for collection if possible of fraudu- 
lent compensation § claims. Eighteen 
members of the ring were arrested. All 
pleaded guilty or were convicted. Dr. 
Hecht was sent to the penitentiary. 

Another notorious ring was that of 


BERNARD BOTEIN 
Jacob Hurwitz, who was an insurance 
broker. One of his specialties was to 
have a member of his gang place a 
policy on a car. An accident was 
framed, always with witnesses willing 


to testify. 
rests in the 
When Sam Bornstein, an 
cafes, was arrested the 
that he was 


There were twenty-four ar- 
Hurwitz prosecution. 


habitue of 
Bureau alleged 
responsible for 500 fake 
claims. He and his crowd specialized 
in O. L. & T. Accidents happened on 
so-called defective steps, broken lifts and 
several other places. Claims in which 

3ornstein was involved usually resulted 
in very large verdicts. However, he had 
a number of nuisance cases where set- 
tlement was usually from $35 to $50. 
He employed the services of about nine 
lawyers and four doctors. Two of these 
lawyers have already resigned from the 
bar. The four doctors have been ar- 
rested, and the other lawyers are being 
investigated. 

The Bureau also ended, for the time 
being at least, the activities of Sadie 
Esther Abramson, the woman who had 
a bad knee which she capitalized by 
specializing in accidents on department 
store stairs or in ladies’ rooms in thea- 
tres and other places. She wanted quick 
settlements and got them to the extent 


of sixty in two years. 
District Attorney’s Target the Ring 
Leaders 
Mr. Botein has not as a rule gone 


after individual fraudulent claimants, 
especially those making isolated fraudu- 
lent clairns. These cases would clog the 
calendars, piling up such a volume of 
cases that there would not be enough 
time and attention to pay to the bigger 
crooks. The aim is for an intensive in- 
vestigation in order to make possible the 
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successful prosecution of those who jni- 
tiate fraud. To illustrate, in the Born- 
stein case there are about sixty indivi- 
duals who took part in these frauds, It 
was Bornstein himself whom Mr. Botein 
was after. Wholesale arrests in such a 
situation would have slowed up court 
procedure. 
Runners and Lawyers 

Since the success of the prosecutions 
and investigations of the Accident Fraud 
Pureau the runners have not had a happy 
tme. The relationship between runners 
and lawyers is close. Ambulance chasing 
and fraud in either the manufacturing, 
faking or exaggeration of claims are 
tightly interwoven. 

Lawvers in fraudulent claim activities 
often start to practice with high motives, 
but the field is overcrowded and clients 
are scarce. Sometimes five or 


L Six are 
compelled by financial reasons to oc- 
cupy a two-room suite. Time hangs 


heavily on their hands and considerable 
pinochle is played to stave off boredom, 
A runner appears on the scene, having 
made a contact. He paints a_ glowing 
picture of how the lawyer can free him- 
self from financial difficulties by buying 
negligence cases. Some of the cases 
presented may have been legitimate, but 
runners as a class are cheap types of 
crooks. Deals are made. There is a 
down payment and the runner shares in 
a contingent fee payable upon recovery 
or settlement. A fracture case is worth 
from $100 to $200, depending upon type 
of negligence, severity of fracture, ete. 

Once having collected some money 
through this relationship with a runner 
the young lawyer has had his interest 
aroused. There comes a dull season of 
a fortnight or so. A runner appears 
without any legitimate claim to sell; the 
lawyer’s morale weakens and he is not 
above agrecing to handle a faked case, 
especially when a good settlement is 
possible. He becomes more indifferent 
to the type of case the runner brings in 
and soon he is part of the game, lending 
himself to perjury. Runners are able to 
hire lawyers to work on drawing account 
and commission basis. These runners, 
with the co-operation of the attorneys, 
stop at nothing to strengthen their cases. 

Runners find -t about accidents 
through contacts with hospitals, police, 
janitors, truck drivers and others. There 
are two types of runners: those who work 
exclusively for attorneys and those who 
are independent operators. Ambitious 
runners have an entourage of sub-run- 
ners, tipsters—anyone in a position to 
give first hand and speedy information 
about accidents. 

Bernard Botein’s Career 


Mr. Botein is a graduate of the Col- 


lege of the City of New York and 
Brooklyn Law School. He went into 
practice on his own for a few years; 


then he entered the district attorney's 
office where he served for eight years as 
an assistant district attorney. He en- 
tered when Joab Banton was district at- 


torney. Mr. Banton’s successor was 
Thomas C. T. Crain. Mr. Crain = 
succeeded by present incumbent, Will- 


iam Copeland Dodge. During most 0 
his time Mr. Botein’s work was primarily 
with trials. 
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Leon S. Senior Discusses Arbitration 


Of Disputes on Medical Bills 


The following is the second half of 
ihe much discussed article by Leon S. 
Senior, general manager, Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board of New York, 
which appeared in the January Arbitra- 
tion Journal. 

We now come to that part of the law 
which deals with the arbitration of dis- 
putes on medical bills. Under the law 
as it existed prior to July 1, 1935, referees 
in the Labor Department and the Indus- 
trial Board had authority to settle only 
sich disputes as involved cases where the 
employe engaged a doctor without au- 
thority from the employer. As previous- 
ly pointed out, his right to choose his 
own doctor was limited to cases where 
the employer failed or refused to provide 
medical treatment. In all other cases in- 
yolving disputes on compensation medical 
bills the doctor had his remedy by action 
in contract, mainly in the municipal 
courts, although in New York County 
considerable pioneering work by means 
of a voluntary arbitration system was 
carried on under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. 

This work probably gave birth to the 
idea for the creation of a statutory 
scheme on a state-wide basis. The new 
amendment contains a procedure for ar- 
bitration of disputes on medical bills 
which, although not sufficiently specific 
or definite, opens the door for an ar- 
rangement which it is hoped may prove 
to be workable. The groundwork for the 
procedure was prepared in conferences 
with officials from the Labor Department 
and the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion and the details of administration 
have been perfected by the Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board acting in co- 
operation with the State Medical Society. 
The type of cases to come up for arbi- 
tration may be classified in two broad 
groups, viz: 

(1) Where the fairness of the amount 
of the bill is questioned by the employer 
or the insurance carrier, and (2) where 
the case has been transterred to a second 
physician, the first claiming such trans- 
fer to be without good cause and de- 
manding payment as if for a full course 
of treatment. The method of arbitra- 
tion will be as follows: Each side to the 
controversy has the. right to name two 
arbitrators who must be physicians and 
members of County Medical Societies. 
Each County Medical Society creates a 
panel from which arbitrators for the 
claimant physicians are selected. Em- 
ployers and insurance carriers are like- 
wise privileged to create panels from 
which physicians are selected as arbitra- 
tors. In any case where the four arbi- 
trators, or a majority of them, cannot 
agree, they select a fifth doctor whose 
decision then becomes final. 


Board’s Panel of Doctors 


The rating board, representing the in- 
surance carriers, has constructed a panel 
of doctors, appointing to that panel the 
best possible men, selected because of 
reputation for experience, good judgment 
and fairness. The statute provides an 
allowance of $10 per diem for each arbi- 
trator. Each arbitrator will be expected 
to spend perhaps three hours on hearing 
days. Obviously this compensation is in- 
adequate for busy professional men, but 
I appointing arbitrators the Medical So- 
ciety, as well as the rating board, ex- 
pects that the men selected will be 
actuated by a sense of duty rather than 
by a motive of profit. The fund from 
which arbitrators are paid will be in the 
hands of the Industrial Commissioner 
and consists of moneys paid by each 
Party to the arbitration. Each litigant 
's required to pay 5% of the award, sub- 
ject to a minimum fee of $2. The expense 
of the administrative work to be carried 
on by the Rating Board will be assessed 
On the insurance carriers pro rata, de- 


pending on the number of cases each car- 
ricr may present for arbitration. 

The calendar now in preparation com- 
prises approximately 2,000 cases, all of 
which will be made the subject of pre- 
liminary examination. These cases will 
be reviewed by the staff of the rating 
board, in conference with the insurance 
carriers, before formal hearings are ac- 
tually begun, with the object of reducing 
the accumulation to a practical figure. 

* * * 


It is anticipated that the questions to 
be raised will involve, inter alia, not only 
points relating to the fairness of the 
medical bill and its conformity to the fee 
schedule, but also as to the competency 
of the doctor and his disposition to fol- 
low ethical standards. It is not unlikely 
that the number of visits and the proce- 
dure followed may become items of in- 
quiry by the arbitrators, who should be 
in a good position to judge the medical 
accounts rendered by their professional 
brethren. The observers of the pro- 
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ceedings, i. e., the Medical Society and 
the Rating Board, should also be in a 
good position to form opinions on the 
attitude taken by the doctor, employer 
and insurance carrier in the handling of 
medical problems affecting compensation. 
This in itself may prove to be one of the 
important benefits from the new amend- 
ments. Aside from that, it will put an 
end to troublesome litigation in the 
courts on disputes which can best be set- 
tled in a competent manner by _ tech- 
nicians in a special field. 

While this discussion has been limited 
to the arbitration of bills rendered by 
physicians, the program is sufficiently 
large in its concept to include also the 
settlement of disputes on hospital bills. 
The statute names hospital charges as a 
subject for arbitration. The administra- 
tive details for this branch remain to be 
worked out in the near future. 


Davis Cup Winners Hold 
Big 3-Day Celebration 


In celebrating the winning of the Davis 
Cup contest, approximately 100 agents 
and guests of the Los Angeles office of 
the United States F. & G. met recently 
at Lake Norconian Country Club for a 
three day outing during which the cup, 
which stands more than three feet high, 
was on display. Throughout the contest 
the southern California agency achieved 
100% record in sales increases on fidel- 
ity, surety and burglary coverage. 

Home office executives present at the 
meeting were: R. Howard Bland, chair- 
man of the board; Philip F. Lee, vice- 
president; J. D. Hall, O. R. Leeds, assist- 
ant agency director; J. D. Williams, su- 
perintendent. judicial department; C. J. 
Fitzpatrick, vice-president and secretary. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Cutting Agency, Ine. 
Is Now 75 Years Old 


JERSEYVILLE ITS HOME TOWN 
Founded in 1862 This Office One of 
First Five to Be Signed Up by 


Travelers in Illinois 


The Cutting Agency, Inc., representing 
the Travelers in the “little city” of 
Jerseyville, Ill., is observing its seventy- 
fifth anniversary this year, and in addi- 
tion to which this agency is 
of one of the first five agency contracts 


possessor 


placed in Illinois by the Travelers. Jer- 
seyville, with slightly over 4,000 popu- 
lation, is in southwestern Illinois near 


the city of Alton, and one of its bids for 
recognition insurance-wise is that it has 


been the home of an agency of the 
caliber and reputation of the Cutting 
Agency, Inc., through these seventy-five 
vVcars 

L. M. Cutting, Sr.. who came out to 


Illinois from Pittsfield, Mass., was the 
founder of the agency back in 1862 when 
the Civil War was at its height. It was 
natural that upon his death his son, 
L. M. Cutting, Jr., should take charge. 
After several years the elder Mr. Cut- 
ting’s nephew, David E. Beaty, pur- 
chased the business and ran it until 1930 
when he suffered a paralytic stroke. 
Then Irving J. White, who had been 
cashier of a Jerseyville bank, stepped 
into the picture for the purpose of 


handling the business for Mr. Beaty. 
How well he has done since that time 
is set forth in the current Travelers 


Protection which says in part: 

“In January, 1935, Mr. Beaty decided 
to retire and try the California climate 
for his health. The latest report is 
that he is much improved. 

“Since 1935 Mr. White has controlled 
the agency and has increased the pre- 
mium income each year—substantially so 


in 1936.” 
ALFRED C. CLAPP DEAD 


N. Y. Insurance Broker Was Nephew 
of Late E. E. Clapp of F. & C. Fame; 
Chess Was His Hobby 
Alfred C. Clapp, New York insurance 
broker, for many years a familiar figure 
along William Street, died several days 
ago at his home in Orange, N. J., after 
a week’s illness. Mr. Clapp, who was 76 
years old, was a nephew of the late E. 
E. Clapp of Fidelity & Casualty fame, 
and prior to his becoming an insurance 
broker was an accident and health ad- 
juster for the F. & C. Although handling 
all lines of insurance Mr. Clapp never 
lost his liking for the accident and health 
end of the business. He was a con- 
sistently good producer. Outside of busi- 
ness his hobby was chess and he had 
been a member of the Marshall Chess 

Club of New York for year. 

Mr. Clapp leaves his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Roth Clapp; two sons, Alfred C. of Mont- 
clair and Oliver H. of West Orange, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Edson Olds of Ne- 
vada and Miss Margaret of Montclair. 
Funeral services were held in Grace Epis" 
copal Church, Orange. 


REAPPOINTED RECORDER 

Max Mayer, borough agent, Ocean Ac- 
cident in downtown New York, was re- 
cently reappointed to the post of police 
recorder of Madison Township en route 
to the Jersey shore resorts. Mr. Mayer’s 
home town is Lawrence Harbor, N. J., 
in that township, where he is a promi- 
nent citizen. 


BREAKFAST CLUB SPEAKER 


Lowell Miller, special representative, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, spoke 
recently before the Insurance Men’s 


Breakfast Club of Portland, Ore. 


Today Most Promising 
Period for Ins. Agents 


MOONEY’S ADVICE TO STUDENTS 
Aetna C. & S. Vice-President Talks at 
30th Home Office Sales Course Ex- 
ercises; Has 1,100 Graduates 


days have before them one of the most 
promising periods, business-wise, in 
American history, Vice-President Will- 
iam L. Mooney of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety told graduates of the com- 
pany’s thirtieth home office casualty and 
surety sales course that not in many 
years had he seen business so good as 
it is today. “Likewise,” said Mr. Mooney, 
“it has never been more important than 
it is today for an agent to have a sound 
and thorough knowledge of the business 
and up-to-date first hand information 
on the latest insurance developments.” 

Commenting upon the Aetna’s sales 
course, Mr. Mooney said the total num- 
ber of graduates has now passed the 
1,100 mark and that this is the largest 
number of men ever to have completed 
a sales course requiring full daily at- 
tendance. It is interesting that men 
relatively new in the business who have 
only recently discovered in the field of 
casualty and surety selling an outlet for 
their sales ability are attending in large 
numbers. They have come from small 
towns and large cities, from small agen- 
cies and nationally known brokerage 
institutions. In the course just finished, 
there were forty-four men from sixteen 
states, some from the far west. 

During the last course, representa- 
tives of the Insurance Department of 
the State of Pennsylvania visited Hart- 


1936 PRODUCTION WINNERS 





Eight Maryland Casualty General 
Agents and Five Branches Won 
Awards in President’s Contest 
Eight general agents of the Maryland 
Casualty and five branch offices won 
awards in the 1936 President’s prize 
contest for increase in premium produc- 
tion and reductions in loss ratio. All 
general agents and branch offices of the 
company participated, competitors be- 
ing divided into groups, according to 

annual premium volume. 

Winners in the eight general agency 
groups were: T. W. Scales, El Paso, 
Tex.; Henderson & Schley, Memphis; 
Robert Hampson & Son, Ltd. Mon- 
treal; Melvin Miller of DuBois, Rut- 
ledge & Miller, Fort Worth, Tex.; A. 
L. Goodchild, Holyoke, Mass.; W. 
Eldridge Smith, Tampa, Fla.; Joseph 
P. Schwartz, Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd., 
New Orleans; C. F. Lee, Annapolis. 

Winners in the drive branch office 
groups were: John W. Donahue, resi- 
dent vice-president, Philadelphia; S. L. 
Webster, resident vice-president, San 
Francisco; T. W. Michels, resident 
manager, Los Angeles; K. O. Saunders, 
resident manager, Cleveland, and Henry 
D. Hart, resident manager, Harrisburg. 





PITTSBURGH CLUB SECRETARY 

T. Emmett Maher, Hooper - Holmes 
Bureau in Pittsburgh, is now secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Accident & Health 
Managers Association, succeeding W. C. 
Perry who represents the Retail Credit 
Co. in the same city. 





ford to gather first hand information 
as to the technique of instruction and 
scope of the field covered by the Aetna 
sales course. 

The next session will begin on March 
1, with five more sessions scheduled 
to start April 19, June 1, August 2, 
September 20 and November 15. The 
course is in charge of Field Supervisors 
Amos E. Redding and Frank W. Pot- 
ter. 








Insurance 


Established 1885 


ASSETS 

*Bonds ..........$3,775,111.66 
of ee 2,795,335.00 
Cash in Bank and 

CHD kb sweweuces 476,751.81 
First Mortgages on 

Real Estate...... 686,647.50 
Real Estate........ 41,565.31 
Interest Accrued ... 43,152.42 
Re-insurance Receiv- 

ableon Paid Losses 6,365.29 
Premiums in Course 

of Collection (not 

over 90 days due) 943,205.04 


Admitted Assets. . .$8,768,134.03 


ance Commissioners. 


and surplus to policyholders 








The Preferred Accident 


of New York 
Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1936 


OVER $50,000,000. PAID IN LOSSES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


*Bonds amortized and stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of Insur- 
On the basis of December 31st, 
bonds and stocks owned, this Company's total assets would be increased to $8,868,508.37 
$3,852,331.17 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Company 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums .......$1,691.587.82 | 


Reserve for Liability 


NS sien sos 1,466,382.91 
Reserve for All Other 

CARNE bos ka cece 800,262.28 
Reserve for Commis- 

sions, Expensesand 

ea 307,944.19 
Voluntary Reserve.. 750,000.00 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,751,956.83 


SuRPLuUs TO POLicy- 


HOLDERS 3,751,956.83 


Total Liabilities . .$8,768,134.03 








1936 market quotations for all 


Securities carried at $410,162.30 in the 


ee 


Peerless Casualty I 


Expansion Program 


RAISING CAPITAL AND SURPLys 





Upon Completion of Financing Plans Cy 
Will Enter N. Y. State and Extend — 


Premium Writings 


The Peerless Casualty of Keene, N, H 
one of the oldest of New England com. 
panies, is now in the midst of an ex. 
pansion program which calls for the 
immediate offering of 30,000 shares of 
common stock of $5 par at $23.50 a share 
and an additional issue of 1,000 shares 
of preferred stock of $100 par, presently 
to be offered at $105 a share. Upon the 
completion of this financing and the 
declaration of a proposed 60% stock diyi- 
dend on its then outstanding 50,00 
shares of common stock, the Peerless 
will have added $400,000 to its capital 
account and $302,000 to its surplus ac- 
count. The 30,000 share offering of com. 
mon stock, registered with the S.EC, is 
being handled by Falvey, Waddell & Co, 
Inc., but the preferred stock offering will 
be made directly to the public by the 
company. 

The purpose of the financing is to in- 
crease capital and surplus to permit the 
company further to extend its operations 
in the casualty and surety fields; to per- 
mit the writing of Federal court busi- 
ness, and to permit expansion into addi- 
tional states including New York, where 
minimum license requirements are $600,- 
000 capital and $300,000 surplus, or a total 
of $900,000. 

During the past five years the Peerless 
Casualty has conserved its assets and 
held its losses to a minimum, and its 
earning power has been maintained. Be- 
cause of this showing and the increase 
in both premium writings and underwrit- 
ing profit in the past two and a half 
years, the company feels warranted in 
completing plans for its contemplated 
expansion. 

Walter G. Perry, president, has been 
guiding spirit of the Peerless since 1903 
when it commenced active writing of 
personal A. & H. insurance. Since 1928 
it has been writing casualty and surety 
lines, being licensed in a dozen states 
and the D. of C. 





FINAL A. & H. LECTURE 





New York Club’s Series Concludes 
With Talks by E. H. O’Connor 
and Ralph Robbins 
The final meeting. of the Accident & 
Health Educational Committee will be 
held in the Great Hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Mon- 

day, March 1, at 10:45 A.M. 

One of the largest turnouts is ex- 
pected in view of the prominence of 
the speakers, who will be E. H. O’Con- 
nor, assistant secretary, United States 
Casualty, and Ralph Robbins, insur- 
ance broker at 80 Maiden Lane, who 1s 
one of the largest life producers in New 
York, and who has found accident in- 
surance a tremendous asset. 

At this meeting awards will be pre- 
sented to those who have successfully 
completed the questionnaires handed out 
in previous meetings. Leslie W. Wins- 
low, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, chair- 
man of the Accident & Health Educa- 
tional Committee, will preside. 


Milwaukee A. & H. Ass’n 
Hears Sales Authority 


The Milwaukee Accident & Health 
Association on February 24 had as its 
luncheon speaker Benjamin F. Bills of 
Chicago, a nationally known authority on 
sales talk technique. Mr. Bills is now 
president of the Bills Corp. and in the 
faculty of Northwestern University school 
of commerce. 

In keeping with its custom that 4 
different A. & H. company arranged the 
program each month this meeting was 
under the auspices of the Time Insur- 
ance Co., and John A. Keelan, secretary 
and agency manager of that company, 
presided. 
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c. W. Young on Helpful 
Effects of S.S. Act 
MONARCH LIFE LEADER VIEWS 


1936 Was Most Successful Year of This 
Company; Premium Income, Assets 
and Surplus All Show Gains 


Clyde W. Young, president, Monarch 
Life of Springfield, Mass., in presenting 
his annual report to stockholders a few 
weeks ago took occasion to discuss the 
beneficial effects trom an insurance 
standpoint of the Social Security Act. 
Mr. Young saw every reason why un- 
der the new act the accident and health 
and life insurance businesses will go on 
as usual. He says: 

“The wide publicity given to the old 
age problem by the discussions of the 
Social Security Act provides the insur- 
ance man with free advertising and 
should help in the sale of insurance 
to the many individuals not covered by 
the act, as well as the sale of additional 
protection to those who come within the 


act. 

“With regard to accident and health 
insurance the need is as great as ever 
since no benefits covering the hazard 
of disability are provided by the Gov- 
ernment’s plan. The effect of the Social 
Security Act on accident and_ health 
sales should be favorable since it has 
focused the attention of the people on 
security and the necessity of protecting 
the breadwinner’s salary. 

“If insurance men as a whole will 
adopt a friendly and cooperative atti- 
tude toward the Government’s entrance 
into social insurance, realizing that no 
conceivable extension of the plan will re- 
place the necessity for private insurers, 
they will stand to gain rather than to 
lose through the institution of social 
insurance.” 

1936 Most Successful Year 

In reporting on the progress of the 
Monarch during the past year Mr. 
Young said that 1930 was the most 
successful year of the company from 
the standpoint of general results. It was 
marked by an inerease in volume. of 
both accident and health and life’ in- 
surance in force, favorable experience 
m A. & H. business, an improvement 
in life mortality, a gain in premium in- 
come and substantial gains in assets 
and surplus. 

Specifically, the Monarch collected in 
1930 A. & H. premiums of $2,514,002 
which were $228,836 more than in 1935. 
Life premiums collected of $584,188 
were an increase of $28,154 over 1935. 
Total income including interest re- 
ceived from investments of $143,832 
amounted to $3,307,435, or $284,385 more 
than the 1935 income. 

The Monarch’s major disbursement 
last year was $1,356,157 paid to policy- 
holders. Total disbursements were $2,- 
cident and life divisions, surrender 
values and dividends to life  policy- 
holders. Total disbursements were $2,- 
767,132. Excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements amounted to $540,302. 

Total assets of the Monarch at the 
close of 1936 were $4,179,212, a gain of 
$950,313 over the previous year, and the 
chief investment in its portfolio was in 
public utility bonds—$1,602,456. Surplus 
stood at $560,448, a gain of $103,730 for 
the year, and with capital of $445,600 
made a policyholders’ surplus of $1,006,- 
(48. On the basis of December 31, 
1936, actual market quotations for bonds 
owned the total admitted assets and 
surplus of the Monarch would be in- 
creased by $131,353 

Among its liability items the company 
shows unearned premium reserve of 
$486,082; policyholders’ reserves to ma- 
ture life policy contracts of $1,856,485; 
unpaid claims reserve and reserves for 
claims unreported of $434,083, and special 
reserve for holders of non-cancellable 
\. & H. contracts of $210,272. 

Since its organization in 1901 the Mon- 
arch Life’s A. & H. premium income has 
grown from $6,782, the first year, to $2,- 
514,002 in 1936, while total payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries since or- 
ganization have been $16,899,553. 
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j 1 writing profit nor the surplus of the continued to restrict its writings in these 
Associated Indemnity company includes the substantial equities _ lines. 


Gained 15% in Assets in unearned premium and loss reserves, Net investment earnings were $133,599 


President Fellows reported. and the actual market appreciation in 
1936 PREMIUMS ALSO 15% AHEAD Prior to December 31, 1936, $250,000 the investment portfolio amounted to 
was transferred from surplus to capital, $243,369. Cash in banks amounted to 
Eastern Departmental Offices to Be bringing the capital of the company to $580,470 at December 31. Cash and bonds 
Moved From Phila. to New York; $750,000. Net surplus on December 31, represented 65% of total investments. 








President Fellows Interprets Results was $1,177,485, after the transfer of Ratio of assets to total liabilities was 
$250,000 to capital and after dividends 161%. 

Highlights of 1936 operations of the paid to stockholders and policyholders Associated Fire & Marine, affiliate of 
in 1936, totaling $194,377. Associated Indemnity for auto fire and 


\ssociated Indemnity Corp. of California, 


as shown by the December 31, 1936, state- Having recently been licensed in a _ theft, showed material increase in assets 


ment, have bee wetted te CW number of states, including New York, and surplus. At December 31, 1936, com- 
nem, Save Beem seven y &. - the Associated Indemnity is now plan- bined capital and surplus was $581,096 
Fellows, president, who reported net ning to move its eastern departmental after stockholders’ dividend disburse- 
premium writings of $3,040,505, an. in- offices from Philadelphia to New York ments of $15,000. The 1935 capital and 
crease of 15.6% over net premiums for City. The writing of a general business surplus figure was $542,255. The con- 
1935. in New York is not now contemplated  solidated statement of Associated In- 
Admitted assets of the company in- but the new headquarters is expected surance Fund, Inc., of which these com- 
creased 15% to a total of $5,077,663, and to better serve the eastern agency plant, panies are subsidiaries, will be ready 


combined capital and surplus also in- the company having long been operating for release on or about March 1. 
creased 15% to a total of $1,927,485. in neighboring states. a 

Bonds are amortized and stocks are car- Auto Liability Loss Ratio Slightly Better 

ried at December 31, 1936, market value. In commenting upon underwriting re- CEDES BELGIUM BUSINESS 

If bonds were also carried at market sults, President Fellows declared that La Semaine of Paris reports that the 


value, policyholders’ surplus would be workmen’s compensation and liability Swiss company Union Geneve Company 
increased to $2,003,907. The company other than automobile were the most D’ Assurances has ceded its Belgian busi- 
made an underwriting profit of $144,223 satisfactory. While the automobile lia- ness force to the Accident & Casualty 
on the statutory reserve basis, despite bility loss ratio was about 10 points Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland. Belgian 
the California law requiring a 5% higher better than for the year previous, this business has in previous cases recently 
compensation loss reserve than the laws line and automobile collision again were been reinsured due to political disturb- 
of other states. Neither this under- troublesome. Thus, the company has ances being feared in Belgium. 
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MLSSACHISETTS BONDING” INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
T. J. FALVEY, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1936 
ASSETS 


Bonds ; : . : ; : : ; : : $ 


7,505,953.29 
Stocks : ? ; : : : : F F : : 
Pe 


5 
211,691.50 
207,004.70 


Cash ‘ ‘ 
Real Estate : ; ; : P , ; : 
Premiums in Course of Collection (None Over 90 Days) 


Other Admitted Assets 


,20 
,157,591.31 
,473,491.37 
587,285.73 


$20,143,017.90 





Total Admitted Assets , : . : 
LIABILITIES 











Reserve for Claims : - ‘ $7,971.035.33 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . P : ‘ : 4,969,752.23 
Reserve for Taxes and All Other Liabilities ‘ ‘ 954,238.19 
Reserve for Contingencies ; ‘ ‘ . ; 500,000.00 
Total Liabilities Except Capital . ? $14,395,025.75 
Capital . ; . ‘ ; ; ; ; ‘ ; $2,000,000.00 
Surplus. : . ‘ , ; , . , ; 3,747,992.15 
Surplus to Policyholders (Insurance Department Basis ) 5,747,992.15 
TOTAL . ‘ , P . . ; $20,143,017.9 











Bonds valued on amortized basis as prescribed by the Massachusetts and New York Insurance Depart- 
ments. All other securities at market valuations. If all bonds and stocks were valued at market the Surplus 


would be increased $268,868.34 making the Actual Surplus $4,016,860.49 and Total Admitted Assets 
$20,411,886.24. 


Bonds in the amount of $839,000 par value are deposited with various States as required by law. 
Transacts business throughout the United States, writing 
Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds and Casualty Insurance. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
130 William Street 
WALLACE J. FALVEY, Vice-President 
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L. L. Saunders’ Slant on 
N. Y. Legislative Year 


1500 BILLS BEING STUDIED 





Compulsory Auto Insurance Bill Not Ex- 
pected by Federation Secretary; 40 
Labor Bills But No Exclusive 
State Funds Yet 





Leonard L. Saunders, executive sec- 
retary, Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York, in his latest bulletin to 
members gives the following picture of 
the legislative situation in the Empire 
State. Mr. Saunders says: 

“Legislative committees are carefully 
studying fifteen hundred bills that have 
been introduced and calendars have been 
light. We believe, however, that legis- 
lation will move rapidly forward from 
this time. : 

“Thirty-nine vehicle and traffic bills 
have been presented, which are largely 
safety measures. Compulsory automobile 
legislation will probably follow the re- 
port of a special committee who has 
spent two years investigating the sub- 
ject, including a careful examination of 
the Massachusetts compulsory law. I 
have attended hearings at Boston, New 
York, Rochester and Watertown and be- 
lieve that the committee is not prepared 
to present compulsory insurance at this 
session. Senator Berg has a very prac- 
tical compulsory automobile inspection 
bill. 

“The New York Insurance Department 
bills will soon be introduced. Four ena- 
bling acts have been presented to date. 

“There are forty labor bills, most of 
which affect compensation laws. Noth- 
ing has come before us, so far, resembling 
exclusive state funds. I am watching 
these bills carefully. 

“Senator Quinn has a series of reso- 
lutions having for their purpose an in- 
vestigation of life insurance. He has 
broadcasted from New York on the plan. 
Our answer is that insurance has stood 
up under the depression and should be 
carefully protected for the policy owner. 
Senator Schwartzwald would investigate 
the Fire Exchange and Rating Bureaus 
throughout the state and their relations 
with brokers and agents. Assemblyman 
Gillens’ resolution would investigate the 
New York City Fire Exchange. 

“Owing to delays the legislature has 
moved slowly but we will undoubtedly 
have more interesting news soon.” 





Pacific Employers’ Growth 

The financial statement of Pacific Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1936, shows total earned preminms for 
the year of $3,649,000, or a gain of 4% 
over 1935. Net gross premiums totaled 
$3,915,000, representing an increase of 
28.6%, and after reinsurance deductions 
were made the figure was $3,373,000, an 
increase of 34.5%. 

Victor Montgomery, president of the 
company, reports that all increases were 
evenly distributed among all lines and 
classes of business. The company’s loss 
ration was 57%. A profit of $469,000 
resulted from underwriting operations. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of R. A. McGuire as vice- 
president of the company. He is in 
charge of the San Francisco office. Other 
appointments to the home office staff 
were Denison, O. Braden, each 
assistant secretary, and F. de Gana, 
assistant treasurer. 


Cc. A. HENKEL DEAD 

Clarence A. Henkel, manager, casualty 
and surety lines, in Soevig & Hiscox 
general insurance agency at Milwaukee, 
died recently. He was a founders and 
secretary-treasurer of the Milwaukee 
Board of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers. 


F. L. KELLEY OF DETROIT DEAD 

Frank L. Kelley, 57, attorney and chief 
claim adjuster in the Detroit office of 
the Royal Indemnity, is dead. He was a 
captain in the World War in the Rain- 
bow Division. 











New Essay Contest 


At a time when the country is 
“viewing with alarm” the 24% in- 
crease in home accident fatalities 
last year—39,000 against 31,500 in 1935 
—along comes an essay contest of 
the American Museum of Safety 
which has as its objective to find a 
“practical plan for a cooperative effort 
among employers and employes to 
reduce accidents in and about their 


homes.” ~ 
The competition, known as “The 
Major Louis Livingston Seaman 


Award,” carries out a bequest of the 
late Major Seaman, prominent mem- 
ber of the Museum of Safety who 
died in 1932. Two cash prizes, one of 
$500 and another of $250 will be 
awarded to writers of the best essays 
on the subject. The contest closes 
May 1, 1937. The subject is: “A 
Practical Safety Program to Be Car- 
ried on by an Employer for the 
Elimination of Home Accidents.” 
The award committee includes three 
insurance executives: Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board, Metro- 
politan Life; Wallace J. Falvey, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Bonding, and 
Lew R. Palmer, conservation and 
safety expert in the Equitable So- 





ciety. 





FIREMAN’S FUND IND. GROWTH 








1936 Premium Income $5,142,000; Assets 
$9,145,000 at Year-end; C. R. Page, 
President; J. B. Levison, Chairman 


The 1936 results of Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity were made known at the re- 
cent annual meeting of stockholders. 
Premium income for 1936 was reported 
at $5,142,000 compared with $4,190,000 in 
1935. Net investment income for the 
year was $279,000 against $252,000 in 1935. 

On the basis of the insurance commis- 
sioners’ requirements assets on December 
31, 1936, were $9,145,000, with policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $3,595,000. On the basis 
of actual market values assets totaled 
$9,560,000 against $8,033,000 in 1935, and 
policyholders’ surplus $4,011,000 against 
$3,387,000 in 1935. 

The following directors were elected: 
Willis H. Booth, Edward T. Cairns, Sam- 
uel P. Eastman, M. Fleishhacker, A. P. 
Giannini, William F. Humphrey, Roger 
D. Lapham, J. B. Levison, N. B. Liver- 
more, J. W. Mailliard, Jr, C. O. G. 
Miller, Henry D. Nichols, Charles R. 
Page, Horace D. Pillsbury, Henry Ro- 
senfeld, A. B. Swinerton, Harry A. 
Wheeler and Leonard E. Wood. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting 
the directors met and elected former 
president, J. B. Levison, as chairman of 
the board of directors, and Charles R. 
Page, former vice-president, to the post 
of president, both changes being in keep- 
ing with the parent company’s recent 
election. Edward T. Cairns was re-elec- 
ted vice-president. All other officers 
were re-elected to their respective posts. 





JOS. E. JOSEPH NEW PRESIDENT 

Joseph E. Joseph, Los Angeles mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union group, was 
recently elected chairman of the Casualty 
Managers Association for the ensuing 
year, succeeding H. C. Gillespie of United 
States F. & G. Hugo Methmann of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity was elected 
vice-chairman, succeeding Joseph E. Jo- 
seph. L. B. Grayson, Standard Surety 
& Casualty, continues as secretary-treas- 
urer, 





HEAR A. A. CARSON 


Albert A. Carson, special agent, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity in Seattle, 
was the principal speaker at the regular 
meeting of Casualty Association of 
Washington, held at the Arctic Club. 


E. G. JORDAN’S PROMINENCE 
E. Glenn Jordan, manager at Rich- 
mond, Va. for the Commercial Casualty, 
is a member of the city council and one 
of the most active and prominent mem- 
bers of that body. 





A. W. Whitney Scores “Horse and 
Buggy” Psychology on Traffic Accidents 


Strong parallels between the problems 
which have been overcome in the indus- 
trial safety field and the problems con- 
fronting the American people in the traf- 
fic safety field were pointed out by AI- 
bert W. Whitney, in charge of the con- 
servation activities of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, speaking February 20 at New Orleans 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation. Mr. Whitney’s subject was 
“The Secondary School and the Traffic 
Safety Problem.” 

This was the largest annual meeting 
of educators in the country and was at- 
tended by 10,000 school superintendents 
and principals. Mr. Whitney’s address 
opened a three-day session on the the- 
ory and operation of safety education in 
the high school, which had been ar- 
ranged with the help of the education 
division of the National Safety Council 
and the National Bureau. 


Scores “Horse and Buggy” Psychology 


Mr. Whitney scored the “horse and 
buggy” psychology dominating the belief 
that traffic accidents are the price which 
it is necessary to pay for the benefits of 
the automobile. “This reasoning and 
this psychology are utterly wrong,” he 
said. “We were given the same wrong 
steer when we got into the industrial 
safety movement. Management was 
forced into this by the appalling acci- 
dent conditions that existed in industry 
but it entered with reluctance, feeling 
that such a move would inevitably de- 
crease production, that an increase in 
safety would have to be paid for by a 
decrease in efficiency. It was not to be 
believed that men encumbered with gog- 
gles could operate machines encumbered 
with safeguards as efficiently as though 
both were free. Exactly the opposite 
turned out to be the case. Safety in- 
creased efficiency and the safety move- 
ment is now recognized as having been 
one of the most important factors in the 
creation of the marvelous industrial ef- 
ficiency of modern times. 

“What happened in the industrial field 
is exactly what will happen with the au- 
tomobile. Not only can we solve the 
traffic accident problem, but in doing so 
we shall very largely solve the traffic ef- 
ficiency problem. Explaining that the 


traffic problem was_ essentially educa- 
tional the speaker said: 

“Can’t Be Done” Is Wrong Belief 

“We have got not merely to educate 
the people in hand to use the automobile 
safely and in how to adapt our civiliza. 
tion to the presence of the automobile 
but we have even yet to educate people 
to the fact that the job can be done at 
all. That is what is holding us back to. 
day—the belief that it can’t be done!” 

Holding that this educational problem 
belongs to the high schools, Mr. Whitney 
said, “One of the anomalies of the traf- 
fic situation is that we should have made 
no provision for training people, not 
merely for knowing how to adapt them- 
selves to the automobile age but even for 
learning to drive. We train people for 
almost every other occupation, for being 
barbers, beauticians, bookkeepers, bag- 
pipe players and bar-maids, but we ex- 
pect people to learn to drive a power- 
ful and complicated machine down a 
crowded thoroughfare without providing 
them with any organized training. That 
is not reasonable. * * * 

“Mr. Whitney was glad to say that 
thousands of high schools are already 
conducting good driving courses and that 
the movement is growing rapidly. He 
said that it was immensely important 
that the movement should be properly 
handled and that it should prove to have 
educational value, as otherwise it would 
not be possible to hold the ground 
gained and the results would not be 
permanent. Summing up Mr. Whitney 
said: “In this complicated world of the 
twentieth century in which there are 
many more things that need to be known 
than we can possibly teach, can we af- 
ford to use any of our precious time in 
teaching subjects in which we do not 
have the interest and spiritual energy 
of the student himself as an ally? The 
modern boy and girl are interested in 
the automobile, they want to know about 
it, they want to become good drivers, 
they are ready to be made into good 
citizens. A liberal education can start 
with spark plugs and commutators just 
as well as anywhere else. 

“Interest in living,” he concluded, 
“comes from the doing of hard things 
successfully. There are undoubtedly more 
important matters at stake in the world 
today than the solution of the traffic 
problem, nevertheless this is something 
that is close at hand and upon which 
education can produce a profound effect.” 





Pacific Indemnity Assets 
And Earnings Rose in 1936 


The Pacific Indemnity of Los Angeles 
in its December 31, 1936 financial state- 
ment reports an increase of $1,039,935 
in assets during the past year, of which 
$500,000 was passed to the surplus ac- 
count and $409,091 to the contingent re- 
serve for fluctuations in the value of in- 
vested assets. This reserve is thus in- 
creased from $664,800 to $1,073,892. 

Earnings for the past year amounted 
to $643,961 equal to 4.30 a share from 
underwriting and net income from inter- 
est, dividends and rents. Gain from the 
sale of securities, increase in market 
values of securities, and other items 
were responsible for an additional $461,- 
357, making total stockholders’ gains be- 
fore dividends of $1,105,318, equal to 
$7.37 a share. After dividends of $1.25 a 
share, the stockholders’ equity in each 
share of stock at the 1936 year-end was 
$36.91, an increase of $6.12 a share over 
the corresponding figure of $30.79 at 
December 31, 1935, both figures being 
based on market values of securities 
owned, 

Pacific Indemnity’s gross premium 
writings last year totaled $6,919,120, a 


gain of $1,222,420, or 21.4% over the 
corresponding figure of 1935. Net writings 
retained for the company’s own account, 
after reinsurance ceded, totaled $5,261,370, 
an increase of $319,247, or 6.5%, over the 
corresponding figure of 1935. 

The ratio of losses to premiums earned 
was reduced from 56.31% in 1935 to 
54.70% in 1936, and the ratio of expenses 
to net premiums was reduced from 
39.68% to 37.73%, reflecting an under- 
writing profit in excess of 714%. 





PACIFIC IND. DIVIDENDS 

Directors of Pacific Indemnity of Los 
Angeles on Feb. 18 declared a quarterly 
dividend of 40 cents a share against 30 
cents previously, and an extra dividend 
of 10 cents a share, both payable April |, 
to stock of record March 15. Last May 
the quarterly rate was increased from 
15 cents to 30 cents and on January 2, 
last, an extra dividend of 20 cents in 
addition to the regular of 30 cents was 
paid. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
held Feb. 18 Newton Rutherford of 
Stockton, Calif. Reese H. Taylor and 
W. J. Van Valkenburgh were elected to 
the board of directors. All officers of 
the company were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. 
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